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The March of Events 


VERY large combination of capital is 
nowadays called a ‘‘trust.” Being so 
called, it is thereby condemned to ex- 

ecration and reviling. So widely has this term 
been expanded that it is freely applied to nearly 
every corporation whose capital runs into the 
millions. The people, inevitably unversed in 
the technical terms of law, are fast learning 
to hate the corporation as heartily as, some 
twenty years ago, they learned to hate the 
“trusts.” 

Yet the difference between the ‘ corporation”’ 
and the “trust” is as clear as daylight. It 
cannot be better stated than it was by Senator 
George, in the debate on the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law in 1890: 

“Tt is the combination of these large and powerful corpo- 
rations, covering vast sections of territory and influencing 
trade throughout the whole extent thereof, and acting as 
one body in all the matters over which the combination 
extends, that constitutes the alleged evil.” 

Much harm may be done by the failure of 
the people to distinguish carefully between 


the corporation and the trust. President 
Roosevelt recognizes this difference very 
clearly. One cannot read his message to the 


first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
without concluding that he has no brief to 
attack the corporations, as such. Nor can one 
read his messages to the Fifty-eighth Congress 
without coming to the conclusion that he has 
determined to pit himself once and for all 
against the trusts. He recognizes that to our 
commercial growth great corporations are 
necessary; but he believes that in many cases 
the trusts must be curbed. The growth of 


the corporations and the growth of the trusts 
are two distinct phenomena. 

It is discouraging, indeed, to find a man of 
Judge Grosscup’s standing falling into this 
very flagrant error, and preaching that error 
to the people, practically from the bench of a 
sovereign court. He seems to use as his prem- 
mises a supposition that every corporation is, 
of itself, iniquitous, and his argument is a 
collection of statements to show in what ways 
it is vicious. He declares that the corporation 
life of this country has destroyed the individual 
life, that our one-time independent, free, and 
untrammeled merchants, dealers, manufac- 
turers are becoming mere ‘‘corporation clerks,” 
and that even the savings of the people are no 
longer independent. ‘These startling  state- 
ments are not theses, propounded to be proved, 
but are stated as though they were recognized 
truths, axioms of our national life. 

Generally speaking, they are not true. Lo- 
cally, here .and there, they are true enough. 
Yet even where they are true, they fail of the 
force which Judge Grosscup gives to them. 
In Pittsburg, for instance, they are true; yet 
in Pittsburg there are to-day as many laborers 
as there were before the Steel Corporation 
was formed, if not more. More wages are 
paid, more work is done, more wealth is created. 

Light upon this question is needed, very 
badly needed. The light cannot be supplied 
by those who, like Judge Grosscup, start from 
premises that are inaccurate, or partly false. 
These men are but blind leaders of the blind, 
who must, we are told, both fall into the ditch, 
And the name of the ditch is Socialism, 
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BADGERING THE RAILROADS 


T HAS become the habit in the United 
States to hammer the railroads in the 
press and to bother the railroads in the legis- 
latures. Both tendencies are partly right, 
and both are vastly wrong. There is hardly 
a state in the country that has not suffered 
much at the hands of a railroad. Politics 
have been corrupted, laws have been laughed 
at, constitutional rights have been ignored all 
over the United States by the railroad powers. 
This present tendency is a reaction. In so 
far it is natural, and in so far it is right. In 
its operations it has already done much harm, 
and may do much more harm. 

Last November, Idaho defeated a constitu- 
tionalamendment which would permit the remit- 
tance of taxes for ten years on new railroads 
that may be built, and another amendment to 
permit localities to vote donations to railroads 
and for internal improvement. Ohio appointed 
a railroad commission of three members, and 
gave to this commission a right to fix rates 
which should be, prima facie, lawful, thereby 
throwing the burden of proof on the railroads. 
Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
many other states debated the two-cent fare 
idea, and in many cases this rate will un- 
doubtedly become the legal maximum unless 
the railroads can prove it to be confiscatory. 
Maryland passed a little Jaw which made it a 
misdemeanor for any railroad to refuse to 
accept milk for transportation, even if the 
amount offered were only two gallons. New 
York debated a law to increase the “freight- 
train crew.” 

Undoubtedly the two-cent fare idea is the 
centre of all this law-making. It is rampant 
throughout the West. Because New York 
and other densely settled states of the East 
have established such a rate, Arkansas thinks 
it is also entitled to that rate. It does not 
matter that the real cost of carrying the average 
passenger a mile in Arkansas is double the 
cost in New York. It is of no importance that 
the average population per square mile in 
Arkansas is about twenty-five, while in New 
York it is six times as much. Nothing mat- 
ters, except that the people have sent their 
representatives to the legislatures with orders 
to see that the rates are reduced to two cents. 

The result will be a heritage of bitterness 
and hatred. In some few instances the 


railroad will undoubtedly beat the state through 
the Supreme Court, and earn thereby much 
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antagonism and bitterness on the part of the 
people. In other cases the new rates will 
stand, perhaps without a legal decision, and 
the railroads wil! try to adapt their plans to 
meet the new conditions. Instead of paying 
$9,000 for new coaches, they will cut the price 
down to $6,000. The greatest danger to the 
traveler is the flimsy coach, but the flimsy 
coach is cheap. Instead of building its ‘stan- 
dard station” at a cost of $7,000, the railroad 
will patch up its old station, and make the best 
of it. More than one railroad in the West will 
delay its block-signal installation until it is 
forced to put it in, merely to save some of the 
money that will run out through the passenger 
service in a steady stream. These things 
will be done not with any idea of punishment 
or spite, but because the railroad is a business 
concern, not a philanthropic institution. 

The people of the United States should be 
careful in their legislation, not headstrong, 
imperious, nor blind. In many of the accusa- 
tions made against the railroads there is justice, 
but in many others that are finding to-day their 
expression in the instructions given to legislators 
there is neither sense nor justice. It is well 
to remember that an unjust law must, in the 
nature of things, bear harder upon the people 
themselves than upon any single creature of 
the people’s making. 


THE SAVINGS OF THE PEOPLE 


Deen the last fiscal year, the people of 

New York State added to the amount 
of money that they had on deposit in the savings 
banks of this state more than $82,000,000, 
making the total amount of savings hoarded 
in these banks more than $1,335,000,000. This 
is a remarkable showing. It means that the 
savings of the people of this state have reached 
the highest point in history. It means that the 
confidence of the people in this beneficent 
institution, the savings bank, has remained 
unshaken throughout a year of exposure, 
growing distrust, and wild financial exploitation. 
On the face of it, it would appear to indicate 
quite clearly that the people of New York State 
have not been led from the path of safety into 
the more alluring paths of speculation and 
unsound investment. 

Superintendent Kilburn, in his report on 
the savings banks of New York, sounds one 
note of alarm. He points out that, in the six 
months ending June 3oth last, the people 
withdrew a great amount of savings from these 
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He is the first constitutional ruler of his country 
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banks to invest in real estate. Three savings 
banks in this city had withdrawals on July 1st 
of over a million dollars apiece, apparently 
to take up real-estate debts which fell due at 
that date. Thousands of depositors pledged 
their savings bank pass-books to secure loans 
by title and trust companies, these loans being 
contracted in the purchase of suburban real 
estate. 

It is impossible to say how much of this 
great withdrawal was due to the out-and-out 
purchase of homes by the savers of money. 
It is inevitable that, as the smaller people 
gather together money, they should be moved 
to purchase homes for themselves, thus avoid- 
ing the payment of rent. Money drawn from 
the savings banks for this purpose is not a 
danger; in fact, it is one of the best economic 
signs that could be imagined. It tends to- 
wards stability, civic responsibility, and true 
citizenship. It does not mean a risk to the 
saver, but rather it means that his ability to 
save will be increased as years go by. A 
people that lives in homes owned outright by 
the individuals is a people that is fairly set 
upon the highway to comfort, if not to wealth. 

Unfortunately, all signs point to the con- 
clusion that a very large part of these with- 
drawals went to the purchase of lots and tracts 
of land, upon which the buyer does not intend 
to live. Thousands of people who have but 
a few hundreds of dollars have been led to pur- 
chase lands in the vicinity of New York, not 
with any intention of holding these lands, nor 
of building upon them, but with a hope that 
they will advance in price, enabling the buver 
to sell them again at great profit. Up to the 
present time, this process has been fruitful of 
profit, but it is nevertheless a danger to the 
savers of money; and any movement that strikes 
at the individual small saver of money is a 
movement that strikes at the very life of the 
country itself. Such purchase of land is a 
speculation, and a speculation involving prac- 
tically all the capital that is invested init. The 
warning cannot be written too plainly nor too 
strongly that this speculation in lands is not 
a proper speculation or investment for the 
savings of the people. 

The great increase in deposits in spite of 
these withdrawals is notable. We have come 
to regard the savings banks of New York State 
as the finest, soundest, and safest banking 
institutions in the United States. The laws 
that safeguard their deposits are jealously 


guarded by the Savings Bank Committee, it- 
self almost beyond reproach. Only in one or 
two instances in the last ten years have we 
seen attempts to subordinate the real interests 
of these savings banks to the interests of the 
great financiers. There has been no debauch of 
this, our greatest financial institution. We have 
kept, through a period replete with spectacular 
speculations and exploitations, this bulwark of 
our national well-being safe from all assault 
from without or disintegration from within. 

One of the great reasons for the increase in 
deposits is undoubtedly the fact that some of 
the New York savings banks are paying 4 per 
cent. on deposits. There are seventy-six banks 
in the state which now pay that rate. 
The tendency is spreading. ‘The small people, 
who cannot afford to buy bonds and stocks, 
are getting as good a return from these savings 
banks as the big investor can get from gilt- 
edge bonds. This is as it should be. We 
should not relax the laws that guard these 
deposits, but all legitimate inducements should 
be given to the savings banks to encourage 
deposits by whatever conservative means they 
can employ. 

The savings banks of New York have now 
reached a point where they should be allowed 
the privilege of establishing branches. The 
objection to branch banks under national 
charters is well founded. It lies in the fact 
that the great national banks are tinged with 
speculation. The objection does not exist in 
the case of savings banks, and there is no 
doubt that if the banks were given the privilege 
of establishing branches, under a well regulated 
code that would prevent unnecessary competi- 
tion and the drawing away of money from 
localities, the habit of depositing money as 
savings would grow amongst our people. 
There are many sections, even of New York 
City, that do not justify the establishment 
of separate savings banks, but that would 
justify the establishment of a branch of one of 
the great banks. Why should not these 
people, generally the poorest of all our people, 
be given the privilege of the savings banks? 
The movement at present under way toward 
this end is a healthy movement and one deserv- 
ing of the strongest support. Our currency 
laws practically prohibit the investment of our 
national savings in government bonds. The 
next best thing is a sound savings-bank system. 
Some few states have it to-day. When will the 
whole nation have it? 
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THE AGITATION OVER SECOND-CLASS MAIL 


THE AGITATION OVER SECOND-CLASS MAIL 


HE report made by the Joint Congres- 

sional Postal Commission (which spent 
several months in investigating the question 
of second-class mail matter) perished of its 
own absurdities. Starting from the assumption 
that second-class rates are too low, and that 
the ‘“‘privilege” is abused, these gentlemen 
suggested (among many changes) these remedial 
measures: 


(a) That magazines should not carry more 
than “half of their superficial area” 
in advertising. 

(b) No magazines to be sold at a reduced 
price with books or with any other 
“extrinsic inducements.” 

’ (c) Magazines to be printed on one kind 
and weight of paper throughout. 

(d) No supplements to contain advertising 
or to be a different size from the body 
of the publication. 


It is safe to say that there are not five maga- 
zines out of the 100 most prominent American 
periodicals which could be published under 
such rules—at least without so radically chang- 
ing their business methods that the results 
would be entirely problematical. For the 
magazine publisher’s business is an exceedingly 
complicated one, delicately adjusted to trade 
conditions which have grown up gradually 
and which cannot safely be altered by legis- 
lative fiat. The next logical step would be 
an editorial supervision of what the mazagines 
should publish! 

The only explanation of these revolutionary, 
ineffective, and contradictory recommendations 
seems to be the unofficial one that the Commis- 
sion decided to embody every suggestion made 
by any. of its members or by any witness before 
it. The result may be imagined from the fact 
that one publisher, who sat down calmly to work 
out the precise effect of the changes advocated, 
discovered ‘that the only two magazines which 
would be not at all affected by them were— 
a sheet commonly believed to exist mainly for 
purposes of blackmail, and another so indecent 
that its. very existence is astonishing and its 
admission to second-class entry unbelievable! 

Congress refused to take any action on these 
ridiculous representations—even the common- 
sense reduction of the payments to railroads 
being cut out of the Appropriation Bill in the 
closing hours. It did, however, adopt the most 
sensible suggestion in the Committee’s report 


- ment and 
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(which in itself destroyed the effect of all the 
others) by deciding to investigate the manage- 
bookkeeping of the Post Office 
Department, in order to get some real facts 
about the cost of handling and carrying the 
mails. 

The best informed investigators believe that 
the Government pays the railroads at least 
twice as much as the express companies pay 
for the same service; and there is a strong 
feeling on the part of many publishers against 
the common Governmental attitude toward 
the second-class “privilege.” ‘The publishers 
of this magazine heartily share this. There 
is only one sound basis for second-class mail 
charges: put the post office on a_ business 
foundation as regards salaries and railroad 
rates and bookkeeping—and then charge 
what the service costs. There would seem to 
be something almost insulting in the point of 
view of many Congressmen toward the pub- 
lishers. The Congressman is told that there 
is a large postal deficit; he forgets the vast 
burden of free mail matter carried for the 
Government, forgets the extravagant rural free 
delivery routes (so popular with his constit- 
uents but destined in the near future to double 
and treble the ‘“‘deficit””); he remembers only 
the reckless statements by post-office officials 
as to the cost of handling and carrying second- 
class mail matter; and, apparently viewing 
the magazine publisher as one of the many 
porcine special interests trying to get their 
feet into the public trough, he feels no propo- 
sition is too absurd to put forward as a measure 
regulating their greed, since they will not dare 
to talk much lest the public wake up to the 
special privilege they enjoy. 

Of course, it can be, and is, plausibly argued 
that the Government deliberately made the 
second-class rates so low in order to enable 
newspapers and magazines to circulate cheaply 
to every corner of the United States; the present 
rate has created a number of periodical readers, 
and a grade of magazines unequaled elsewhere 
on the globe; and some of the lighter-weight, 
large-subscription-list magazines might have 
to raise prices to subscribers on such a basis as 
the logical proposed one of a fixed charge per 
piece (no matter how light), and then so 
much per pound additional. But the time 
seems to be approaching when the only dignified 
or possible course for the magazine publisher 
will be to say: 

‘Find out what the mail service actually 
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would cost, run as we could run it for ourselves, 
and charge us that—and cease the absurd 
restrictions, the business interruptions from 
new rulings, the uncertainty as to what is 
coming next, as well as the degrading attitude 
of doling us out half-concealed charity at the 
public expense.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Madden, the third-Assistant 
Postmaster-General, whose course and rulings 
have kept this whole question agitated, has 
resigned. Undoubtedly, he was honestly trying 
to interpret and enforce the law as he saw it; 
but, whatever the cause, his administration 
neither succeeded in stamping out the obvious 
perversions of the second-class “‘ privilege” nor 
in freeing the magazines of highest standing 
from constant annoyance. ; 

It is, after all, not a great deal that the pub- 
lishers ask in the administration of postal 
affairs: merely honesty and common sense. 


WALL STREET AND THE PRESIDENT 


HERE is a curious note of fear underlying 
nearly all the Wall Street comment on 
President Roosevelt and his acts. It may not 
be true that the Wall Street powers regard Mr. 
Roosevelt as a declared enemy of the Street, 
but it undoubtedly is true that the average 
trader in Wall Street does so regard him. 
The late collapse in the prices of stocks is 
considered a tribute to his prowess, and the 
trader confesses that the future is dark and 
uncertain, principally because no mortal man 
can tell what “that man Roosevelt” is going 
_to do next. 

If one ask the Wall Street man upon what 
particular acts of the President he bases his 
fear, he will name the Northern Securities suit, 
the Beef Trust suit, the Standard Oil investiga- 
tion, the Harriman investigation, and the Rail- 
road Rate bill. If one point out to him that 
the Northern Securities suit was followed in 
Wall Street by a process of change, whereby 
the money-value of the old Northern Securities 
stocks advanced from about $400,000,000 to 
more than $800,000,000, he will retort that 
this was in spite of Roosevelt, not because of 
him. If one quote numerous railroad presi- 
dents as saying that the Rate bill has resulted 
in great gains to the railroads, instead of the 
great losses they so freely predicted before the 
act, he will confess that this has nothing to do 
with Roosevelt. It is all in spite of him and 
his efforts. If one ask what logical, or actual, 
effect the Beef Trust decision had in Wall 


Street, there is no answer. These things are 
past and forgotten now, but the Harriman 


_investigation is actual and tangible. The | 


Wall Street man clings to that. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a bugaboo to Wall Street. 
The average trader has an hallucination that 
the President hates Wall Street and would 
destroy it if he could. All the acts of the 
President touching upon corporations and 
their affairs are regarded as directed not so 
much at the corporation in question as at the 
stocks and bonds of that corporation. It is 
firmly fixed in the mind of the man downtown 
that the Harriman investigation has little to do 
with the railroads, but is aimed directly at 
Mr. Harriman and the high-priced stocks 
which carry his name. 

It is an aberration, but it has become almost 
a fixed characteristic of the Wall Street mind. 
It does not apply to the President alone, but 
to all things. When the tickers tell of a storm 
out West, Wall Street cares nothing for the 
storm itself, but it anxiously enquires what 
railroads lie within its field of operation. It 
begins right away to figure out the cost of that 
storm in railroad net earnings. When Mr. 
Roosevelt undertakes to find out whether or 
not the law has been broken by the Union 
Pacific, Wall Street sees in the finding-out no 
motive and no meaning except the motive and 
the meaning that expresses itself in little figures 
on the tape. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on the contrary, has failed 
to see in Wall Street anything but a mere part 
of the commercial machinery of the United 
States. He has not recognized its prerogatives 
as God-given. He has failed to admit that 
Mr. Harriman, Mr. Hill, Mr. Armour, and 
Mr. Rockefeller are above or beyond the law. 
He has not sought to be applauded in the 
Stock Exchange offices. In fact, he appears 
to have gone ahead upon his way without con- 
sulting the interests or the desires of the Wall 
Street people, small or great. 

The trouble with Wall Street is that it can- 
not understand the President; and the trouble 
with the President is that he does not think 
it worth while to understand Wall Street. The 
gulf between them is very wide and very deep. 
It will never be bridged. Amenities there have 
been and will be between the two, but real 
sympathy never. Mr. Cassatt, Mr. Mellen, 
even Mr. Hill have, at times, met Mr. Roose- 
velt on his own ground, but only for a little 
time. These and many others of the leaders 
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of the Street have found him honest, but 
uncompromising. That is because he will 
not recognize the possibility of compromise 
between the law and the breaker of the law. 
That is a spirit totally beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the average Wall Street man. 


A SCHOOL FOR WALL STREET 


ECRETARY Shaw is the latest graduate 
from the United States Government into 
Wall Street. He becomes president of the 
Carnegie Trust Company, having served his 
term as Secretary of the United States Treasury. 
He will undoubtedly bring to his new position 
an efficient training in the methods of financial 
administration. It may surprise the general 
public to learn that the United States Treasury 
is a first-class preparatory school for Wall 
Street. 

Some of the men who have served the Gov- 
ernment and graduated into the service of the 
Wall Street banks may be named. They are 
Secretaries Carlisle, Gage, Manning, Fairchild; 
and Assistant-Secretaries Vanderlip and Arm- 
strong;and Comptrollers Cannon, Hepburn, and 
Snyder. Mr. Vanderlip is now vice-president 
of the National City Bank, and Mr. Armstrong 
is president of the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica. Messrs. Cannon and Hepburn are respec- 
tively president and vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank. All these gentlemen, who 
have graduated from the Wall Street prepar- 
atory school of which ‘‘ Uncle Sam” is honorary 
president, have found first-rate berths in the 
financial district. 


AN ACQUITTAL 


HE Court of Appeals, by a vote of four to 
three, has exonerated Mr. George W. 
Perkins from any criminal liability for contribu- 
tions to the Republican campaign fund by the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 

The result may be taken as satisfactory. 
There are, of course, a great many people who 
would have liked to have seen Mr. Perkins 
convicted and who would have been overjoyed 
at the spectacle of the partner of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan arrayed in prison stripes. Thinking 
men, however, would greatly regret such an 
outcome, for the very simple reason that the 
thing which Mr. Perkins did was not custom- 
arily regarded by men in his position as a 
criminal act. The very close vote in the Court 
of Appeals is warning enough, and carries with 
it opprobrium enough, to all who occupy 
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positions similar to that of Mr. Perkins and 
who have put their hands into the pockets of 
other people to hand over money to a campaign 
committee. 

As a matter of fact, the punishment meted out 
to Mr. Perkins for his share in the debauching 
of the life insurance company has been very 
severe. No one who looks upon him to-day, 
either in the flesh or as a financial figure, can 
fail to come to the conclusion that the punish- 
ment of Mr. Perkins has been, indeed, a terrible 
punishment. 

Now, what is the punishment of the gentle- 
men who accepted that $50,000 from the New 
York Life Insurance Company at the hands of 
George W. Perkins? Has any one who had 
the spending of that money lost either social or 
political honor, or one single night of sleep over 
the matter? If not, why not? Shall we say 
that the man who contributed the money to 
the campaign fund was almost a criminal, but 
that the men who accepted the money, who, 
indeed, asked for it, were blameless? It is 
indeed a pitiful thing if this be so. The 
country may well hope that the lesson that has 
been burned into the soul of Mr. Perkins will 
at least be felt in Washington by the gentlemen 
who organized the Republican Campaign Com- 
mittee and administered its affairs. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES IN ACTION 


OVERNOR Charles E. Hughes, of New 
York, has violated political traditions 
and shocked insurance officials by his treatment 
of the insurance situation since he took office. 
More than a year ago, the Armstrong Com- 
mittee, to which Mr. Hughes was counsel, 
finished its investigation and made its report. 
The public approval of its recommendations 
forced their acceptance by the legislature. 
Mr. Hughes’s record in this investigation and 
the preceding gas investigation won him the 
public confidence and brought about his 
nomination for Governor as the only available 
man who could defeat Mr. Hearst. The result 
of the state election confirmed the judgment 
of the politicians who had nominated Mr. 
Hughes, because he alone on the Republican 
state ticket was elected, all the minor candi- 
dates being defeated by Democrats who ran 
on the ticket headed by Mr. Hearst. 

So far, the story is one which has been told 
several times before. By winning the public 
confidence, other men have become governors, 
or mayors, or attained other high offices. Other 
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men without political experience or a political 
record have been suddenly thrust into a place 
of public prominence. But the habitual poli- 
ticians have come always to expect that these 
men, termed “political accidents,” would no 
sooner take the oath of office than they would 
begin to play politics. There is something 
infectious in a political atmosphere which makes 
the new office-holder more zealous than the old- 
timers. 

The superintendent of insurance in New York 
was Mr. Otto Kelsey. Mr. Kelsey has spent 
his life in politics. He has been state controller, 
member of the assembly, and he was personally 
acquainted with the men who make up the 
political machinery of which he was one of 
the smaller cog wheels. In politics he had 
learned to do as he was told. In public office, 
he recognized his obligation to the men who 
had nominated or appointed him and never 
presumed to be himself an exponent of public 
opinion. Therefore, after the insurance ex- 
posure, Mr. Kelsey took nothing upon himself 
and waited to be told what todo. He retained 
the old employees whose incompetence or 
connivance had been proved, simply because 
neither the Governor nor any one else whose 
authority he recognized had told him to remove 
them. He did not reform the insurance com- 
panies for the same reason. 

To his surprise, Governor Hughes asked him 
to resign because he had done nothing but 
continue to perform the routine of his office. He 
protested that the Governor had never asked 
him to do anything and that if the Governor 
wanted the old deputies and examiners dis- 
charged and would say so, it would be done. 
So would anything else that the Governor 
specifically required. 

To the dismay of the professional politicians, 
Governor Hughes replied that the manage- 
ment of the insurance department was the duty 
of the Superintendent and not of the Governor; 
that it was the Governor’s duty to appoint a 
capable and competent Superintendent; and 
that if the Superintendent did not properly 
manage his department, it was the duty of 
the Governor to recommend his removal. And 
that is just what Governor Hughes did. 

If, under any recent Governor, the nominal 
head of the insurance or any other state de- 
partment had undertaken to be the real head 
of his department, he would have speedily 
found himself in all kinds of trouble., In his 
many prior offices, Mr. Kelsey had always 


waited to be told and he now is grievously 
surprised that Governor Hughes and public 
opinion concur in favor of his removal. 


THE EXODUS FROM PANAMA 


R. JOHN F. STEVENS has followed in 

the footsteps of Mr. Wallace and sev- 

ered his connection with the engineering 

work of the Panama Canal. His resignation 

is the more significant because his reason 

appears to be that he believes the work is not 
commensurate with his ability. 

Two constructive officials of recognized 
ability have now taken up this burden and laid 
it down again. The task appears to engender 
enmity, jealousy, and littleness of spirit. The 
two gentlemen are practically unanimous in 
the belief that they are too big for the job and 
for their associates and superiors in the Govern- 
ment work. Neither of them seems prepared 
to admit that the job is too big for the men. 

Now, the work must pass into the hands of 
the army engineer. Major Goethals, who is 
the new chief engineer, has not, of course, the 
national reputation of his predecessors, but he 
has behind him a long and successful career 
in general engineering. His claim to fitness 
for his present position depends largely upon 
his successful administration of the Govern- 
ment work on the Tennessee River below 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. This work began 
in 1891, and Major Goethals left it in 1894, to 
be finished according to his plans. It involved 
the building of several different canals and 
ingenious locks. 

The changes will, unfortunately, involve at 
least six months of delay in getting started 
upon the main tasks of the canal-builders. 
Also, it is unfortunate in that it indicates that 
the Government has not succeeded in getting 
the backing of the big men in the engineering 
world. There seems a paucity of national 
spirit in this small coterie of specialists—the 
most pampered and petted of all classes of 
employees. 

The engineers and officials trained on the 
railroads cannot work under Government 
auspices without materially changing their 
ways of looking at things. The red tape of 
Government service irks them. The powers 
over them are too numerous, and often too 
incompetent to assist them, let alone guide 
them. It is no wonder that Mr. Stevens, 
who built the most difficult section of the 
Great Northern under a practical carte blanche 
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from Mr. Hill, should be fretted by the innu- 
merable petty restrictions of the Government 
service. 

It is only to be hoped that the Government 
may work better with its own forces than it has 
with the skilled labor it called to its assistance. 


PRESIDENT HARPER’S SUCCESSOR 


R. HARRY PRATT JUDSON, who has 
succeeded to the presidency of the 
University of Chicago, has been connected 
with that institution since 1892, as head pro- 
fessor of political science and dean of the 
faculties of art, literature, and science—an 
administrative position second only to that of 
the president himself. The internal adminis- 
tration of the institution has been largely in 
the hands of Professor Judson from the be- 
ginning. 

Dr. Judson is a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege. He was for many years professor of 
history in the University of Minnesota, from 
which position he was called to the University 
of Chicago as a member and dean of the 
faculty on its organization. A year before 
Dr. Harper’s death, President Judson prac- 
tically assumed the entire administration of 
the University and was appropriately made 
the acting head of the University on the death 
of his predecessor. 

Dr. Judson’s election to succeed Dr. Harper 
as president of the University of Chicago has 
long been considered a matter of course. He 
enters upon his great task with the advantage 
of the cordial approval of his selection in all 
quarters—an approval based upon his actual 
achievements in the position and a fitness demon- 
strated by active service. His election is not 
less a tribute to himself than to the wisdom 
of the board of trustees. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF PERSIA 


- WILL startle the average American to 
come face to face with the fact that the 
Shah of Persia will have little, if any, more con- 
stitutional power in the government of that 
country than has the President of the United 
States in the government of this country. 
We have learned to regard the Oriental 
nations as essentially autocratic, if not des- 
potic. We are certainly not prepared to 
realize that any Oriental country has a Con- 
gress, a Senate, and a Ministry practically 
equal in their legislative powers to our own. 

Yet such is the case. The legislative power 
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in Persia rests in the Parliament, elected for 
a two-year term, and comprising 162 members; 
and in a Senate, comprising sixty members, 
one-half of whom are elected by the people. 
The legislation may begin with the Parliament 
or with the Government itself, and must be 
approved by the Shah, after it has been ap- 
proved by both the Lower House and the 
Senate. Marvelous to relate, the Shah of 
Persia has no power to veto measures that 
have passed the two Houses of Parliament. 
He cannot even dissolve the Lower House 
without the consent of two-thirds of the Senate, 
and he has the power to dissolve it only once, 
even with that consent, within the two-year 
period for which it is elected. 

Is this Islam, or is it England transplanted ? 
When one reflects that many of the Persian 
ministers are highly educated gentlemen— 
speaking two or more languages besides their 
own, reading and understanding the most subtle 
economic writings published in foreign tongues, 
studying at first-hand the national institutions 
of the most enlightened nations in the world, 
recognizing, as beyond a doubt they do rec- 
ognize, the advantages, if not the necessity, 
of commercial advancement in this age of 
commerce—one cannot but be astounded at 
the marvelous speed with which the dark 
places of the world are opening to the light. 

Looking upon this thing, and upon similar 
developments in a dozen other nations of the 
world, one cannot help but be inspired to be- 
lieve with confidence that, within a generation 
or two, the light will be diffused throughout 
the entire world. It is a conquest of knowl- 
edge and of commerce. It is not, so far, a 
conquest of religion, though even in this 
respect there is room for faith and confidence. 


THE HARVEST OF DEATH 


N February 16th, a New York Central 
express train bound from New York to 
White Plains jumped the track near New York 
City, killing more than a score of people and 
injuring more than a hundred. The accident 
was the first serious accident caused by the 
operation of electric suburban trains in or 
about New York. 

It was the culmination of a reign of terror 
on the railroads. Beginning early last autumn, 
there set in an epidemic of disasters to passenger 
trains .all over the United States. The Rock 
Island, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Big Four railroads had been the 
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principal contributors to the list of dead and 
maimed. The principal reason given for the 
disasters had been the disregard or misunder- 
standing of signals and orders. The New 
York Central wreck appears to have been 
caused by running a very heavy train at ter- 
rific speed around a curve in a track not strong 
enough to stand the strain. On Saturday, 
February 23d, a Pennsylvania express running 
faster than a mile a minute jumped the track 
on a curve near Johnstown, Pa. No one was 
killed, because the cars were all heavy. Had 
they been ordinary coaches, the loss of life 
would probably have been immense. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that there 
will have to be a radical change in this matter 
of passenger traffic. The stock defense put 
forward by the railroad people is that the 
passengers demand speed, and that they must 
give the speed required. There is much truth 
in that; but it is not all true,-by quite a bit. It 
does not apply at all in the case of the White 
Plains express. In a list of forty-five accidents 
that occurred in the three months ending 
September 30, 1906, excessive speed is given 
as the cause of only one accident, and even this 
one case is said to be doubtful. Yet in that 
three-month period, 1,182 passengers and 
employees were killed and 18,668 were injured. 
One must look further for the real cause of 
the slaughter. 

The Government bulletin furnishes some data 
for this consideration. There were, in the 
period, 3,672 collisions and derailments. Of 
the derailments, 1,781 in all, nearly one-half 
are ascribed to “defects in equipment.” ‘“ De- 
fects of roadway” led to 318 of the rest. “‘ Neg- 
ligence of trainmen, etc.’”’ were responsible for 
118. The most disastrous collision, in which 
seventeen lost their lives, was caused by rank 
carelessness on the part of a telegraph operator 
twenty-one years of age and with four years’ 
experience. 

Seven men were killed in a collision caused 
by letting a train into a block in which another 
train was stalled, the block being what is called 
a “permissive block.” ‘This means that the 
second train is warned that another train is 
ahead of it, and must go slow. Seven others 
paid for the carelessness of an engineman in 
overlooking orders. Nine paid with their lives 
for a misplaced switch. In one case, a pas- 
senger train side-tracked to let an express go 
by drifted out on the main track while the 
engineer was not looking. In another, the 


signalman set all signals fair and went out for 
a social evening. In one case, lightning dis- 
arranged the automatic block signal, showing 
a clear track instead of a block. In many 
cases, employees mixed their orders, dis- 
obeyed orders, or made mistakes in orders. 
The whole list is a terrible indictment, first 
of the railroads themselves, the failures of whose 
equipment and track were responsible for 
nearly three-quarters of the derailments; 
second, of the men who have in their hands the 
safety of the traveling public. It is at these 
two points that all the legislation must be aimed. 
It is no time for hysteria. It is a time for sober 
thought and helpfulness. At the moment, the 
terrible accident on the New York Central is 
warning sufficient to that road, to the Long 
Island Railroad, and to the New Haven Rail- 
road to make haste slowly in establishing their 
new electrical train schedules about New 
York. If they do not heed the warning, the 
advent of the electric train will turn into a curse 
instead of the blessing it was hoped it would be. 


A MURDEROUS COUNTRY 


UDGE Thomas, of Alabama, makes the 
startling statement that in the year 1906 
there were 118 homicides in the United States 
for every million of population. In Germany, 
there were but 4.6 to the million; in Canada, 
12.4; in Britain, 8.4. The proportion in the 
United States is larger than in any other 
advanced country. Why is this so? 

There will be many answers, but they will 
gradually sift down to one, namely, that the 
people of the United States have not been 
properly taught respect for law, either human 
or divine. The law against murder is primarily 
a divine law, but it is also a human law 
in every civilized country in the world. As 
such, it depends for its enforcement upon 
human agencies, and upon the cooperation of 
the people whom it protects. So long as the 
consequences of the breaking of the law are not 
certain, swift, and terrible, so long will the 
breaking of the law continue. 

Here, in the United States, the chances of 
conviction are probably less than in any other 
civilized country. In the first place, the police 
organizations in our larger cities leave much to 
be desired. The machinery of detection is less 
nearly perfect than it is in either London or 
Paris. Of the twenty or more murders that 
happen every day in this country, it is probably 
quite safe to say that five are not followed by 
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HARRIMAN 


the arrest of the slayer. Of the other fifteen, 
ten are not followed by conviction. Of the 
last five, perhaps not more than half bring men 
to the gallows or the electric chair. 

It is easy to adduce other causes, the Negro 
population, the mixture of races in the great 
cities, the ignorance and illiteracy prevalent 
not only in the lower orders of the cities but 
also in large rural communities, but these are 
very small contributory causes. The quick 
temper of the Italian immigrant might be ad- 
duced but for the fact that even Italy has had, 
this last year, a smaller percentage of murders 
than the United States. The real cause must 
be faced squarely. It is our national disregard 
of law, perhaps one might even say our national 
contempt for law. 

The voice of the law is not sufficiently 
terrible. Too many extraneous considerations 
enter into, the administration of this terrible 
law which demands a life for a life. Maudlin 
sentiment, the plea of a child, the pressure of 
a political machine, the “unwritten law,” if 
you will, the actual expenditure of money in 
large quantities, the agitation of the press—all 
these and many other similar agencies have 
sufficed, at times, to turn aside the merited 
punishment of the murderer. 

The “murder rate” is advancing in this 
country. It is time to face the truth, to put 
aside forever our half-way measures in the 
enforcement of the stern hard law that is our 
only safeguard against the slayer. If there be 
not in the United States a steadfastness, a 
certainty, a sternness in the enforcement of 
this law such as there is, for instance, in Ger- 
many or in Canada, then the United States can- 
not hope to stay this terrible retrogression. 
How many years will it be before we sink to 
the level of Mexico, where nearly 145 men are 
slain each year out of every million inhabitants ? 


HARRIMAN AND THE PEOPLE 


.. may be the legal outcome 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion investigation into the Harriman methods 
in the administration of the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific, and in the re- 
organization of the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road, there is no doubt that the most important 
effect at the present time is a sentimental effect 
rather than a legal one. Mr. Harriman has 
not been proven a criminal. He has not even 
been shown to have been regardless of the 
interests of his stockholders and his bond- 
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holders, yet sufficient facts have come to light 
in the investigation to make it certain to the 
public mind that the career of Mr. Harriman 
has been a career of grasping lust for money. 

The head of the greatest railroad system in 
the United States is held up before the public 
of this country as a man who has exploited the 
finances of railroads which fell into his hands, 
in such a way as to turn into his own coffers 
immense amounts of money and at the same 
time to leave in his own hands the power of 
control over those public carriers. With great 
gusto, the counsel for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has brought out to the eyes of the 
public the fact that Mr. Harriman, after having 
participated in tremendous profits from the 
financing of the Chicago & Alton, accepted 
from the Chicago & Alton the sum of $100,000 
in payment for his services. The inference 
which the public will draw is that the Chicago 
& Alton Company paid Mr. Harriman $100,000 
for his services in looting the Chicago & Alton 
property. 

The master of the Union Pacific refuses to 
answer all questions touching upon the most 
important matters brought to light in the whole 
investigation. When he was asked whether 
he owned any of the stocks recently sold to the 
Union Pacific, and, if so, when he bought them 
and what they cost him, he declined to answer. 
In reality, this refusal to reply to a question 
involving criminal offense is perfectly permis- 
sible and is recognized as in most cases a 
thoroughly legal procedure. But the people 
of the United States are not all lawyers and to 
the mind of the people the refusal to answer 
involves an inference of guilt. There is prob- 
ably no one in the country who has followed 
this investigation with any care who is not 
firmly persuaded that Mr. Harriman made 
very large personal profits by selling to the 
Union Pacific stocks of the Alton, Illinois 
Central, New York Central, and other railroads, 
which he personally owned, having bought 
them at prices much lower than the prices at 
which he sold them to the Union Pacific. 

Before the people of the United States, Mr. 
Harriman stands accused not only of exploiting 
public carriers for his own personal gain, but 
also of many additional things. They believe 
that he systematically looted the Chicago 
& Alton. They believe that he has made 
large profits out of the Union Pacific which he 
could not have made had he not at the same 
time been chairman of the Union Pacific 
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Executive. They believe that side by side 
with his work in this capacity he has been the 
most tremendous speculator in the United 
States for the last ten years. They believe 
that his influence has been against the lowering 
of railroad rates throughout the West. They 
believe that he has used his power and his 
wealth to purchase legislation and to stifle 
the processes of law both East and West. They 
believe that his attack upon Mr. Fish was 
inspired by a personal malice as deadly as any 
other that has ever been exposed before the 
eyes of the public. 

Against these firmly established beliefs in 
the minds of the people, what has Mr. Harriman 
said or done in his own defense? He has gibed 
at the Rock Island because it bought from him 
the watered stocks of the Alton, watered in 
order to produce millions of profits for the 
Harriman syndicate. He has refused to answer 
all questions tending to show that he has 
exploited the Union Pacific treasury for his 
own profit. He has passed by with silent 
contempt the public accusation that he has 
been a great speculator in the Wall Street 
market. He has never said a word to the public 
with regard to the political activities of the 
Southern Pacific in California, nor yet with 
regard to his own political methods in New 
York. With regard to rates, he assumed before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission an atti- 
tude which said as plainly as could be: ‘You 
must prove that our rates are higher than they 
ought to be. How are you going to do it?” 
He has defended his action with regard to 
Mr. Fish by endeavoring to show to the public 
that Mr. Fish was guilty of acts, as president 
of the Illinois Central, which render him liable 
under the law. 

A lame defense, indeed! At no single point 
has Mr. Harriman made his position clear. 
His cynical sneer with reference to the Alton 
reorganization is as clearly a self-indictment 
as one could wish. His refusal to answer with 
regard to the Union Pacific is equally damaging 
in the public mind. These things must be 
cleared up or Mr. Harriman will become to 
the United States as black a figure as was Jay 
Gould in a former era. 


TWO EXONERATIONS 


HE Senate of the United States has in-. 


vestigated Mr. Smoot, of Utah, and has 
determined that his presence in the Senate 
violates no constitutional rules of the United 


States. He, therefore, continues to represent 
the State of Utah in the Senate, with his powers 
unimpaired. The finding of the Senate Com- 
mittee is practically nothing more than a 
repetition of the well-established principle that 
membership in a religious organization does 
not debar a citizen from the Senate, no matter 
what that religious organization may be. There 
was no charge of. immorality nor of personal 
wrong-doing against Mr. Smoot. 

The objection against him, in fact, appears 
on the face of it to have been one of those senti- 
mental, if not bigoted, outbursts, which must 
be expected in a democratic country, where all 
men mect together on an equality so far as 
religion is concerned. If Mr. Smoot were him- 
self a polygamist, the outbreak would be 
justified. Since he is merely a Mormon, prac- 
tising no code that is itself defiant of the law, 
we may congratulate ourselves that this little 
tempest in a teapot has passed into history. 

The exoneration of Senator Bailey by the 
Texas legislature is quite another matter. The 
first impression that one gets from reading it 
is that the people of Texas must be very easily 
satisfied if they are content with the alleged 
investigation carried on by the Texas legislative 
committees. We do not believe that any foreign 
critic could take up the records in this case and 
conclude from them that the public accusations 
against Senator Bailey have been completely 
refuted. Technically, Senator Bailey goes back 
to Washington cleared of the imputation that 
he sold his influence to great financial powers; 
and there is a general confidence in the honesty 
of his vanity. But he would probably find a 
cloak of political oblivion a much more com- 
fortable covering for the future than he will 
find this legislative acquittal. Yet what other 
state has even called any Senator to account 
for such a cause? 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN AFRICA 


R. VERNER’S article in this issue 
presents a forecast with reference to the 
general development of Africa in the future. 
The part of the article dealing with railroads 
is of great interest. Through an omission 
caused by Mr. Verner’s absence, an important 
railroad in Africa was left out, the English line 
from Mombasa to Uganda. This railroad is 
about 500 miles long and is entirely completed. 
It will form one of the links in the Trans- 
Continental Trunk Line from Matadi, at the 
mouth of the Congo, along the main stream of 
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the Congo to Stanley Falls, thence across to the 
great lakes, connecting with Lake Victoria, and 
thence across British East Africa to Mombasa. 

Mr. Verner has indicated in the article that 
all his forecast is merely a summary of 
probabilities. It will be interesting fifty years 
hence to compare the actual conditions in 
Africa with this forecast. 

The United States has had, thus far, little 
part in the civilization of Africa. Our own 
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vast, undeveloped territory, our insular prob- 
lems, and the investment opportunities in 
Mexico, Canada, and Latin-America, have 
kept us from engaging in enterprises so distant. 
But it is now evident that American capital 
and American energy are to become powerful 
factors in the upbuilding of the African con- 
tinent. This fact will undoubtedly help to 
hasten the fulfilment of many of the predic- 
tions made by Mr. Verner. 


LURING THE SMALL INVESTOR INTO 
SPECULATION 


ments of the new mines of Nevada, 

Alaska, and the Cobalt region, one 
may find in these days the equally enticing 
advertisements of various small industrial 
companies, concerns organized to exploit and 
finance some new invention. In almost every 
case, the promoters of these corporations seek 
to interest the investor of very small means. 
The stocks of the new companies are made 
in small shares—$1, $10, or some other small 
denomination—so that even the poorest of the 
savers may participate in the buying of the 
stocks. 

Yet the small investor is the very last person 
who should go into such corporations, because 
the element of risk is very great. It is well, 
perhaps, to analyze a few recent offerings 
of this sort in order to arrive at fairly 
definite facts upon which to base this con- 
clusion. 

In the Sunday editions of three great New 
York daily papers of recent date, the following 
companies published alluring invitations to 
investors: 

A company to build a new place of amuse- 
ment at Coney Island. 

Two companies offering shares in rubber 
plantations in Mexico. 

A company to build an electric air-line 
from Chicago to New York. 

A wireless telegraph company. 

A Brazil banana-growing company. 

A company with a new steel-making process. 

Two lumber and development concerns. 

There were many others but these will serve 
to illustrate the dangers to which the small 


S by side with the glaring advertise- 


investor is exposed if he reads the Sunday 
papers with any small degree of faith in the 
wares which they offer for sale. 


THE AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISE 


The promoter of the Coney Island enter- 
prise is moderate in his claims. In fact, he 
promises little that may not, in time, be fulfilled. 
He offers his stocks at a discount. The lure 
is an expressed belief that the stocks will pay 
from ‘‘50 per cent. to 70 per cent. dividends 
in time.” There is no definite promise of 
such dividend, but it is held out as a possi- 
bility. Meantime, the stock is offered as “a 
good investment.” On another page of the 
same paper which prints the advertisement, 
the reader may find a full-page “write-up” 
of the new concern, professedly a news story, 
describing the first work that has been done 
toward the erection of this “giant attraction.” 
There are many alluring references to the suc- 
cess that has followed Messrs. Thompson & 
Dundy, with their Luna Park, their Dream- 
land, etc. 

The offer is very enticing. The thing that 
is not told, however, is that not more than one 
out of every ten such companies begins to pay 
profits until it has passed out of the hands of 
the builders and into other hands through 
process of bankruptcy. Not so long ago, it 
was told in the papers that when Luna Park 
was opened to the public, the money actually 
in the hands of the builders and promoters 
was down to the last seven dollars. There 
were debts piling up every minute. It was a 
very narrow squeak. The venture was a 
gamble until the very last moment, and only 
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extraordinary ability saved it from complete 
failure. The present venture must be built 
in four months to get the full season of 1907. 
That means an immense amount of money to 
be spent, all at once. The selling of stock is 
to get the money. If not enough stock can 
be sold, the probabilities are that the whole 
concern will change hands before it opens, and 
the original stockholders will be “frozen out,” 
as usual. 


PLANTATION AND WIRELESS VENTURES 


If a man whom you did not know came to 
you and said: “I am going to start a store 
down in Mexico, and I want you to put in some 
money!’’—would you do it? 

Yet that is the very thing the two rubber 
plantation men and the banana-plantation 
man are asking you to do. ‘These concerns 
are as purely business concerns as are the stores 
on the streets of Mexico City. ‘Their success 
depends upon a great many elements. First, 
their property must be real rubber-property 
or banana-property; second, their titles must 
be flawless; third, their capital must be great, 
because rubber and banana trees, artificially 
planted, take a long time to grow to bearing 
age; fourth, their markets must be assured; 
fifth, the men who are running the company 
must be honest, and must also be conversant 
with the rubber business or the banana business. 

In the prospectus, all this will be answered, 
of course; but who can believe a prospectus 
unless he also knows personally the men who 
write it? There have never been printed in 
the United States more glowing prospectuses 
than those which offered to the public the 
stocks of the Texas oil companies five or six 
years ago—but where are those companies 
now? You will often find, in the list of direc- 
tors or officers of these concerns, the names 
of men of whom you have heard. It may be 
an ex-Governor of Connecticut—it was in the 
case of several of the worst frauds ever per- 
petrated—it may be merely the cashier of your 
local bank, it may be your own Congressman, 
or even your Senator. Don’t trust it. Be- 
fore you even think of taking any stock, write 
to the man whose name you know. If he does 
not reply, don’t invest. If he does reply, but 

.in vague and uncertain tones, write him down 
as not to be trusted, and go your way. If he 
openly and fully endorses the concern, then go 
further, and investigate both him and the 
company. At any rate, don’t buy stocks in 


these companies until you know, of your own 
knowledge, that they are both honest and 
efficient. 

How many thousands of people in the United 
States are now treasuring the stocks of wire- 
less telegraph companies, bought within the 
last six years at prices from 200 per cent. to 
600 per cent. higher than they are to-day? 
It began with the Federal, floated about six 
years ago with the most extravagant promises. 
Men who put $10 into that stock may now, 
perhaps, if they know how the Curb Market 
in New York works, get out of the investment 
a net result of seventeen cents. It has run, 
of late years, through at least five other com- 
panies, not a single one of which can be trusted. 
Two years ago, the flotation of these stocks 
was going on at a tremendous pace all over the 
country. The men who bought can now get 
out of their stocks at, in some cases, 25 per cent. 
of what they paid. In other cases the present 
value is below 10 per cent. The whole busi- 
ness of selling these stocks has been per- 
meated with fraud of the most transparent 
kind. While one company was offering its 
stock at $5, the same stock could be picked 
up in the Curb Market for $1. A Philadelphia 
broker actually bought a lot of it and offered 
it, with a 5 per cent. guaranteed dividend, 
lower than the company itself was selling it 
without any dividend. 


TRACTION AND LUMBER COMPANIES 


The project of an electric air-line from 
Chicago to New York is being extensively 
advertised. Thousands of people have turned 
over sums of money to the promoters, and 
actually hope that in time they will ride along 
this fanciful road, which sc skilfully dodges 
every large town along the intervening country. 
The prospectus and the advertisements are 
skilfully worded, and the “steady rise in price” 
promised at the outset has been realized. You 
cannot buy the stock from the company as 
cheaply to-day as you could six months ago. 
That is what the promoters call a “rise in 
price.” What it really means can only be 
judged from an attempt to sell the stock you 
bought six months ago, at the prices quoted 
to-day. Try it and see! 

When you are going to buy stock ina railroad 
from Chicago to New York—or between any 
two cities, for that matter—demand, first of 
all, satisfactory legal proof that the company 
owns terminal rights in both cities. It is costing 
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the Pennsylvania, roughly, $100,000,000 to 
get a terminal in New York. At the prices 
obtainable for the stock of this electric com- 
pany, it would take between $300,000,000 and 
$400,000,000 of stock to buy such a terminal 
alone, let alone build its line from Chicago to 
New York. If this company, or any other 
company, has secured a right-of-way between 
these cities, demand to see the deeds of prop- 
erty, or at least dernand satisfactory proof 
that such deeds exist. ‘They may tell you that 
they have “options” on the property, which 
they will exercise when they get enough money. 
Don’t believe it. Promises are cheap, but 
fulfilment costs a lot of money. 

The lumber and development company may 
be perfectly honest, or it may not. The records 
of such companies are bad. Before you can 
afford to invest a dollar in such a company, 
you must get an investigation of the company 
from independent people. You cannot take 
the prospectus at its face value. The two 
companies to which particular reference is 
made are formed to open up tropical forests 
in Central America. Of its very nature, this 
is an industry that should be handled by 
private firms, not by corporations. ‘The risks 
are enormous, the amount of capital needed 
immense. The markets for the product are 
exposed to the most flagrant manipulation, 
and even the perfectly honest concern may 
be hard put to it to get any profit from the 
exploitation of the business. It is easy to sit 
down in New York and figure out the profits 
on a million feet of mahogany lumber, but to 
get the lumber to market and sell it is quite 
another matter. 


SOME INVESTMENT FALLACIES 


It is strange, almost uncanny, the unanimity 
with which the small manufacturing companies 
pin their faith to the success of the Bell Tele- 
phone. When the Federal wireless concern 
was floated six years ago, the most alluring 
thing in the prospectus was the statement that 
the Bell Telephone stock bought for $50 could 
now be sold by the buyer for $100,000. ‘The 
same statement, in different forms, decorates 
the pages of at least one out of every five pros- 
pectuses offering new inventions to the public 
for subscription. The statement is based 
upon a strange mathematical computation, 
whereby the small original capitalization of 
the Bell Telephone Company of America is 
credited with all the property of the present 
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“Telephone Trust,” without allowance for all 
the money that has been put into it since. 

Whenever you happen to meet with a pros- 
pectus in which this fact is stated, be sure that 
the promoters are trying to make you think 
that every $1 which you put into its stock has 
a chance to become $2,000. Apply to the 
statement the simplest kind of multiplication, 
and see where it lands you. Just multiply 
the par value-of the company’s stock by 2,000. 
In the case of a concern with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, it means that this stock may be 
worth $2,000,000,0c00. Then remember that 
an industrial company should earn from 5 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. on its market value, and you 
will see that the earnings would have to amount 
to, in this instance, nearly $200,000,000 before 
the claim could be made good. When you 
have analyzed the statement in this way, it 
cannot help but strike you as preposterous. 
Then throw the prospectus away and forget 
about it. 

Recently, an investment company, so-called, 
has been offering to the public an alluring bait. 
You pay $10 for one share of ‘‘guaranteed 7 
per cent. stock” of a company which will 
manufacture a new invention, and you receive 
with it another share of common stock, which 
is not “guaranteed”? but which will, say the 
promoters, pay dividends of “35 per cent. to 
50 per cent.,” as soon as the concern is under 
full headway. In the prospectus these perti- 
nent questions are asked: 

“Why let your money lie in the savings 
bank, which pays you only 3 per cent. while the 
bankers make from 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
out of it? 

‘‘Why buy bonds that give you only 4 per 
cent., while the men who get your money make 
25 per cent. out of it? 

“Why not get a sure 7 per cent. with us, 
with a good chance to make over 50 per cent. ?” 

Every small investor throughout this country 
should get clearly fixed in his mind the replies 
to that insidious series of questions. The 
answers may be set down briefly: 

‘Because the law of my state safeguards the 
money I put in the savings bank, investigates 
that bank at intervals to look out for my 
interests, and prescribes exactly what the bank 
can and cannot do with my money. 

“T buy bonds because, if I select them care- ” 
fully, they are as safe as the savings bank, and 
they are drawn as legal instruments and safe- 
guarded by the full power of the law. 
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“T do not buy your stock, because the guar- 
antee, so-called, is no good unless your company 
should turn out to be good. A guarantee is 
only needed when the company fails, and your 
failure would destroy the guarantee itself 
immediately. The law does not safeguard 
me in such a speculation, because it is rarely 
a business venture. With you, I should be a 
blind partner, exposed to your dishonesty, to 
your risk, with no redress in case of failure. 
The record of industrial companies is against 
you.” 

‘ THE Wortp’s Work is not opposed to 
industrial companies, nor to investment in 
industrial companies of established reputation 
by even the very small investor of limited 
knowledge, nor to such investment in new 
companies by business men. But it is un- 


alterably opposed to the investment of savings 
by inexperienced people in new, untried, poorly- 
backed or wildly-financed enterprises of a 
commercial nature. It believes that the evils 
of speculation on margin in Wall Street and 
in all the markets of the United States are not 
one-quarter so disastrous to the investors 
of the United States as are these wholesale 
exploitations of new inventions on the savings 
of the people. For every small investor in the 
country who has been fleeced by the bucket 
shops or the Exchanges—with no lack of 
appreciation of the real functions of the real 
Exchanges implied in the phrase—there are 
a hundred who have lost their savings by the 
purchase of small industrials and mining stocks. 
This is the real danger to the small investor, 
and it cannot be too strongly stated. 


THE ADMIRAL OF THEATLANTIC COAST 


THE CAREER OF CHARLES W. MORSE 


BY 


OWEN WILSON 


that class of keen Americans who can 

swap anything with anybody and 
make a profit. Being a native of the Maine 
coast, he took naturally to ice and ships. 
His business career began when he was nothing 
but a boy, although the story of his selling 
candy on one of the Maine steamship lines 
‘gives a wrong impression of his start in life. 
His father was one of the influential men of 
Bath, Me., the founder of the towing business 
on the Kennebec River, and until his death in 
1887, in control of it. He sent his son Charles 
to the public schools in Bath, and later to 
Bowdoin College. Shortly before Morse en- 
tered, in 1873, he became bookkeeper for his 
father at a salary of $1,500 a year. A third of 
this sum he paid to another young man to do 
the bookkeeping. The remaining $1,000 a year 
paid his college expenses and gave him enough 
money to start in business for himself. 

While he was still in college he formed a 
partnership with his cousin, Harry F. Morse. 
They bought ice from the firms that harvested 
it on the Kennebec River and sold it in New 
York, delivering it there in vessels which they 
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built in the shipyard now occupied by the Hyde 
Windlass Company. On one of his first visits 
to New York, while he was still in college, he 
signed a contract with one of the wealthiest 
brewers in the city for 50,000 tons of ice. When 
he asked the brewer for a reference, he was 
sent to a bank which he found belonged to 
his customer, who had two large breweries and 
was worth between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000. 
When young Morse returned, the brewer 
said: 

“Young man, you had better give me a 
reference. I don’t know you.” 

Morse had to confess that he did not know 
anyone in New York. “But,” he said, “if 
you will telegraph my father in Bath, he will 
tell you all about me.” 

The answering telegram read: “‘We don’t 
know where Charlie is or what he is doing, 
but will back him in anything he does.” 

The firm made $50,000 on this one contract. 
It is commonly reported that Morse had made 
$500,000 before he left college. It is certain 
that, for that time and place, he was a rich man 
on the day of his graduation, and rich through 
his own exertions. 
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Morse’s genius for seeing a profit led the 
firm to branch out into other fields. Pine lands 
were purchased in the South and the cut of 
other firms was bought outright. The firm— 
which then included Charles W. Morse, B. W. 
Morse, his father, and H. F. Morse, his cousin— 
supplied lumber to the Bath shipyards and to 
some customers in New York and Boston. 
They sold ice at wholesale in Philadelphia and 
cities further South, as well as in New York, 
and most of it they carried in their own vessels. 
In 1880 the firm of Morse and Company was 
established in New York and five years later 
C. W. Morse left Maine and settled there. At 
first, he confined his operations to managing 
his fleet of vessels, doing a general ship 
brokerage business, and carrying on wholesale 
operations in ice and lumber. 

But this did not last. It is said in Bath 
that Morse has always had his eye on the main 
chance, and by the main chance they mean 
money. A shortage in the ice crop put some 
of the retail ice companies into his power. He 
accepted the opportunity and the public got its 
first taste of his genius for combination. In 
1897, he formed the Consolidated Ice Com- 
pany. 

Before this, however, he had become a man 
of importance in the ice business in New York, 
and had formed some financial connections. 
By 1898, he was a director of the Bank of the 
State of New York, of the Sprague National 
Bank of Brooklyn, vice-president and director 
of the Garfield National Bank, and the presi- 
dent and a director of the Consolidated Ice 
Company. His connection with banks and 
trust companies was one of the most important 
steps in his career. It meant credit to him, 
the power to finance purchases and consolida- 
tions. Yet, until 1900, Mr. Morse had never 
attracted public attention. He was simply 
one of many of New York’s successful men. 

The ice supply of New York came from the 
Hudson River and from the Kennebec and 
Penobscot Rivers in Maine, and the greater 
proportion of the supply was controlled by the 
Consolidated Ice Company and the Knicker- 
bocker Ice Company. The former did almost 
all the wholesale and retail business in New 
York and the latter operated in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. On March 11, 
189, Mr. Morse incorporated the American 
Ice Company under the laws of the state of New 
Jersey. The stock of the two old companies 
amounted to $20,000,000, although their prop- 
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erty was not worth that amount. The Ameri- 
can Ice Company exchanged its stock, share 
for share, for the stock of the two companies 
and then issued $15,000,000 more stock. The 
$35,000,000 was regularly listed upon the New 
York Stock Exchange. The wisdom of his 
connection with the banks and trust companies 
now becomes apparent. To finance such a 
scheme, he needed their help. He smoothed 
his way in another direction also. He was 
a good friend to Tammany; Mayor Van Wyck 
and his brother and John F. Carroll were all 
shareholders in the ice company. Pleasant re- 
lations with the powers that be is a most valuable 
asset to an ice company, because of its need of 
pier facilities. A very nice regard even for 
appearances would have prevented a mayor 
of the city from being interested in the Morse 
company, particularly since it was a monopoly. 
Yet Van Wyck and other Tammany politicians 
were in it. The consolidation earned for 
Morse the title of “‘the Ice King,” and almost 
immediately the people tried to throw off his 
yoke. In the summer of 1900, the American 
Ice Company raised the price of ice in New 
York from thirty cents to sixty cents a hundred 
pounds, which caused untold suffering among 
the poor. The company became known as 
the Ice Trust and ‘‘Ice Van Wyck” was used 
as a term of reproach. The papers began a 
crusade against the company. Attorney- 
General John C. Davies, at the instigation of 
Mr. Hearst, began an examination of the com- 
pany in New York. The World started a 
similar procedure in Brooklyn. Neither the 
criminal nor the civil cases against the com- 
pany ever amounted to anything, but the facts 
brought out in the examination aroused such 
popular resentment that the company dropped 
the price again. Its stock declined rapidly in 
value and finally the company had to be re- 
organized. Mr. Morse, however, is credited 
with having made $12,000,000 out of the whole 
transaction. Blood money of the poor, Mr. 
Morse’s enemies called it. That is hardly a 
fair characterization, yet there is little to be 
said in favor of the giant combination, either 
from the point of view of the investor or of the 
consumer. 

What money Mr. Morse actually made is not 
of so much importance. 

A list of the companies in which he was 
interested in 1902 shows what part the for- 
mation of the American Ice Company had in * 
his career: 
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Mr. Morse already had money beyond the 
point where money can mean anything but 
power, and, aside from his own private fortune, 
he had the strength of the institutions which 
he controlled. He had worked the ice business 
about as far as he could and had to change. 

The condition of the coastwise steamship 
lines gave him just the opportunity he wanted. 
These lines had, in many cases, little more than 
a nominal capitalization and their control was 
centred in the hands of a few people. And 
Mr. Morse already owned a fleet of sixty or 
seventy sailing vessels and he knew something 
of the condition of the coastwise traffic. His 
first acquisition was the Eastern Steamship 
Co., the consolidation of four companies that 
for sixty or eighty years had been running be- 
tween Boston, the Maine ports, and St. John, 
N. B. His second purchase was the Hudson 
Navigation Co., with lines from New York to 
Albany and Troy. His purchases had not 
attracted much attention up to 1905, when he 
began the operations which earned for him the 
title of the “Steamship King.” 

His methods of acquiring the different lines 
has not varied materially. He makes an offer 
to the owners, who are usually few in number, 
for most of these companies were family affairs 
and had little outstanding indebtedness. If 
they accept, he reorganizes the company as 
soon as he assumes control. Bonds are issued 
up to about the value of the physical property 
of the company or equivalent to the insurance 
which is carried. ‘These bonds, or the money 


from their sale, is used to purchase the line. 
Besides the bonds, the reorganized company 
issues stock to two or three times the amount 
of the bonds. Part of this must be held to 
keep control of the company. The rest is 
sold and the proceeds may be devoted to paying 
the purchase price of the line, if the bonds did 
not cover it. What is left is presumably profit. 
His banks enable him to have the ready money 
or credit to put these deals through. He told 
a broker not long ago, with some show of pride, 
that he had never been connected with a bad 
bond issue; ‘‘but,” the broker continued, ‘a 
man takes chances on Morse stocks, for he is 
liberal in his capitalizations.” 

Under this method he acquired the Metro- 
politan Line, which runs from New York to 
Boston around Cape Cod. Then came the 
old Clyde Line, with its fleet of twenty-two 
ships touching at almost all the Atlantic ports 
from Boston to Jacksonville, and at West Indian 
ports as well. That was merely a step in his 
career. The Mallory Line, which has been 
bringing cotton from Galveston to the New 
England mills since 1866, was the next link 
in his chain. ‘Thirty-five million dollars’ worth 
of stocks and bonds were issued against these 
two lines. But Mr. Morse was not done. His 
next purchases came so quickly on each other’s 
heels that even Wall Street, where office boys 
discuss nzillions with equanimity, was excited. 

He offered the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad $20,000,000, for their Long 
Island Sound Lines. On the oth of February, 
1907, the railroad refused the offer. Three 
days later, Mr. Henry P. Booth, president of 
the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Line, 
admitted that Morse had bought control of his 
company. A week later it was known that 
he had the New York and Porto Rico Line. 
Then Mr. Morse organized a $60,000,000 
corporation in Maine named the Consolidated 
Steamship Lines Co., as a holding company 
for his other lines. He then sailed away to 
Cuba. 

For a week his purchases had averaged 
$2,000,000 a day and he had made one offer 
of $20,000,000 which had been refused. In 
about five years’ time, this one man has gotten 
the possession of the principal steamship lines 
on the Atlantic coast between New Brunswick 
and the Gulf of Mexico, except those belonging 
to the railroads. And his method of getting 
them has been such that, without doubt, he has 
more money now than he did when he began 
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THE ROUTES OF THE MORSE STEAMSHIPS 


Although he has acquired in the last five years almost allof the regular coastwise steamship lines (except those 
belonging to the railroads), the tonnage of his ships is less than ro per cent. of the total tonnage engaged in the 


Atlantic coast trade 


to buy the lines, and he has control of them 
besides. He is the same kind of a steamship 
man that Mr. Harriman is a railroad man. 
They both went at the transportation business 
from the Wall Street end. In all his operations, 
he has been for himself. Mr. Charles M. 


Schwab is one of his directors; Mr. John W. 
Gates is another. Tammany was with him. 
But he is agent for no clique or interest. In all 
the deals that he has been in, C. W. Morse has 
been the boss. 

The consolidation of the lines he has acquired 
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will save something in piers, reshipments, ticket 
offices, and clerical forces. One of his boats, the 
Governor Cobb of the Eastern S. S. Co., was 
the first turbine in American waters. When 
the new ships Harvard and Yale, of the Metro- 
politan Line, are finished in June, there will 
be a much needed competition against the 
New Haven Road’s monopoly between New 
York and Boston. But Mr. Morse has not 
had a creative career. His genius has been in 
seeing opportunities for profit in buying, selling, 
and consolidation, and he has proved himself 
an adept at reorganization. Besides his steam- 
ship and banking interests he is a director in a 
gas company, in a’publishing company, in a 


real estate company, in a telephone company, 
and in a wall-paper concern. 

The steamship king is a rather small man, 
with a tendency to be stout; he is the typical 
successful business man of New York who 
shows the lack of exercise. 

He is loyal to his friends, he loves his native 
town, and he loves to make money. To 
Bath he has given a $60,000 high school. He 
has some of his ships built there, which helps 
the town, and he also incorporates many of his 
companies there so that Bath may get the taxes. 
He is only fifty-one years old. He still has his 
eye on the main chance and he has greater 
power than ever before. 


WASHINGTON’S ANCESTRAL FARM 


THE MANOR FARM, GRANTED TO LAURENCE WASHINGTON BY HENRY VIII 


BY 


ARTHUR BRANSCOMBE 


of antiquity left as heirlooms of the 

historic past, none can lay claim to 
greater distinction than the many ancient farm- 
houses with which Old England abounds. 
The reason is not far to seek; for, in many 
instances, their history dates backward to the 
Conquest and so little altered is the general 
aspect of many of these old homesteads that, 
even were it possible for their founders to 
“revisit the glimpses of the moon,” they would 
find but little change in the actual buildings, 
so well preserved are they both within and 
without. 

Following the dissolution of the English 
monasteries and their reversion to the Crown, 
a large percentage of these ancient institutions, 
together with their extensive parks and pastures, 
were granted to men that had not only rendered 
signal service to the State, but whose tastes 
inclined toward agricultural pursuits. And, 
in cases where the recipient’s financial 
standing warranted additional royal favor, a 
further grant was frequently made, either in 
kine or coin, to enable them to uphold 
adequately the dignity of their newly acquired 
position. From this source is to be traced the 
true history and fortunes of many old English 
county families. 


() THE rapidly disappearing buildings 


The village of Sulgrave is situated on the 
borders of the county of Northamptonshire 
and but a short distance from Helmdon station, 
on the Great Central Railroad. The Washing- 
ton farm stands at the eastern end of the village, 
about five minutes’ walk from the ancient 
church. Its history dates from A. D. 1090, 
when it was bequeathed by Earl Simon de St. 
Liz, the rebuilder of Northampton and founder 
of its ancient castle, to the Priory of St. Andrew, 
by whom it was held until its surrender to the 
Crown upon the suppression of the monasteries. 
After a prolonged and stubborn resistance, it 
was one of the last communities to surrender 
to the forces which Thomas Cromwell, Henry 
the Eighth’s principal minister, brought to bear 
against them. 

It was specially granted by Henry VIII, in 
1539, to Laurence Washington for his services 
to the county and the State. This Laurence 
Washington was the great-great-great-great- 
great grandfather of the immortal George 
Washington. It remained in the family until 
1610, when it was sold through stress of cir- 
cumstances by his son and heir, Robert 
Washington, to Laurence Makepiece. 

Laurence Washington, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, removed from his home in Wharton, 
Lancashire, early in the sixteenth century, to 
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WASHINGTON’S ANCESTRAL FARM 


Northampton, where he rapidly rose in public 
favor and speedily gained for himself an envi- 
able reputation. In 1533, he was elected 
chief magistrate of the county and fifteen 
years later we find him again occupying the 
mayoral chair. He resided at the Manor 
Farm with his family, consisting of four sons and 
seven daughters, until February 19, 1584, 
upon which day he died and was buried in 
St. James’ Church, Sulgrave, in the same 
vault with his wife, Amee, who had died some 
twenty years earlier. 
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which was managed by his son _ Robert, 
who in the meantime had been taken into 
partnership. 

Reckless extravagance on the part of the 
latter, however, was accountable, later on, for 
a series of serious reverses resulting finally in 
the mortgaging of the property. The de- 
clining years of Laurence Washington’s life 
were saddened by domestic worries and finan- 
cial difficulties, from which the family never 
really recovered. It was not until 1610, how- 
ever, that the final crash came, when the 


REAR VIEW OF THE MANOR HOUSE, SULGRAVE 


During the early years of his tenancy of 
the Sulgrave mansion, the farming portion 
of the estate, which consisted chiefly of exten- 
sive pasture-lands, was managed by a salaried 
overseer who gained considerable fame for 
both himself and his employer as a successful 
wool-grower and breeder of prize cattle. 
But when, some twenty years prior to his 
death, Laurence Washington retired from 
active public life, he personally under- 
took the entire supervision of the estate 
and with such success that he was soon 
compelled to extend the area of his opera- 
tions. He then purchased an adjoining farm, 


mortgagee foreclosed and the estate passed into 
other hands. 


THE WASHINGTON FARM AS IT IS TO-DAY 


The present owner of the farm, which now 
comprises about 210 acres, is Mr. Reginald 
Pack, and the occupant is Mr. Frank Cave, 
who has resided there for the last six years. 

The dwelling is still in a good state of pre- 
servation and is externally rich in armorial 
bearings and lavishly embellished within with 
fine old oaken carvings and panels. On the 
south side of the building, just above the an- 
cient doorway, the Washington shield, bearing 











THE MANOR HOUSE, SULGRAVE 
Granted by Henry VIII to Laurence Washington 


date A. D. 1540, ornaments a square block of 
stone. Time and the elements have played 
havoc with this relic; but the accompanying 
reproduction of an early plaster cast of the arms 
shows plainly enough that the stars and stripes 
of the American flag may have had their origin 
in the armorial bearings of the English Wash- 
ington family. 

It will be noted that the adopted motto of the 
family, embracing the appropriate sentence 
from the poet Ovid, Exitus acta probat—act- 
ions are tested by their results’”—does not 
accompany this particular shield; but it is 
to be seen in numerous miniature carvings of 
the arms which adorn the massive masonry 
of the south wing. In close proximity to the 
shield, and a little to the right, is the old sun- 
dial, while higher up, in the centre of the gable, 
the quaint arms of the historic priory are still 
to be seen. 

With successive restorations and repairs, 
much of the ancient grandeur of the interior 
of the building has disappeared; but the old 
oaken staircase and the grand old dining- 
room, with its huge fireplace framed in oak, 
vividly recall the splendor of its early history. 
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ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, SULGRAVE 





WASHINGTON’S ANCESTRAL FARM 


And it requires but little stretch of the imagina- 
tion to conjure up one of those merry scenes of 
bygone days when King Carnival held sway 
within its ancient walls. On either side of the 
old entrance-hall and just within the Norman 
doorway, the quaint carvings of the ‘‘bearers”’ 
of the old priory arms are still to be seen. 

In 1584, the population of Sulgrave was 
close upon 600; but, strange to relate, the last 
census taken discloses the lowest figures re- 
corded since that date—the aggregate popula- 
tion numbering but 395. This is a striking 
example of the baneful effects of the long- 
existing agricultural depression and the extent 
to which it has depopulated the rural districts 
of England. 

St. James’s Church, Sulgrave, wherein repose 
the remains of many of George Washington’s 





TREASURE CHEST, 800 YEARS OLD 


ancestors, is an ancient landmark worthy of 
passing reference. As it now exists, it is by no 
means so picturesque as the original structure, . 
which dates back to about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The outer scheme of recent 
restoration embraced the substitution of a 
modern roof for the ancient but more pictur- 
esque covering. The inner renovation, including 
the removal of the old galleries and worm-worn 
pews, has robbed it of much of its old-world 
atmosphere. This work of restoration was 
carried out about twenty years ago and necessi- 
tated the opening of the old Washington vault 
and the disclosure of numerous leaden coffins 
in a very fair state of preservation. Subse- 
quent to this, six out of the nine splendid 
“brasses” which originally adorned the en- 
trance to the Washington vault were stolen 
by some unknown thief whose act of vandalism 








THE ENTRANCE IN THE REAR, SHOWING THE WASHINGTON ARMS 
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FAC-SIMILE OF INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB OF LAU- 
RENCE WASHINGTON, IN ST. JAMES’S CHURCH 


will, it is to be hoped, yet meet with just 
punishment. 

Apart from the Washington relics, perhaps 
the most interesting object to be seen within the 
sacred bulding is an ancient iron-bound oaken 
treasure-chest, which is over 800 years old. 
This unique specimen of ancient carpentry 
designed to frustrate the efforts of an army of 
burglars—was, like many others of equally 
massive construction, reduced to its present 
battered condition by one of those hordes of 
savage soldiery whose delight it was, during 
the devastating civil wars, to _ pillage 
and plunder. It still shows innumerable 
marks of the battle-axes used to demolish its 
six massive locks. Intended as a receptacle 
for valuable monastic plate and regalia, it 
orginally formed part of the furniture of the 
ancient priory, from whence it was removed 
by Laurence Washington and presented as an 
heirloom to the church. Adjoining St. James’s 
are the interesting remains of the old military 
fort, or earthworks, upon which were mounted 
the ponderous cannon of the Royalist troops 
who, at this spot, gave battle to the Pilgrimage 
of Grace rioters, in 1536. 

Some five years ago, a praise-worthy effort 
was made to popularize the English villages of 
Sulgrave and Great Brington—the two North- 























































































































































































































THE WASHINGTON SHIELD 


Showing, as some believe, the origin of the design of the American Flag 


amptonshire hamlets associated with the early 
Washington ancestry—with American tourists. 
The purchase of the old Manor Farm, with a 
view to converting it into a sort of Mecca for 
American pilgrims, was then contemplated; 
but lack of funds, combined with the singular 
apathy shown by American tourists themselves 
toward the scheme, was accountable for its 
abandonment. 





ONE OF THE “BEARERS” OF THE OLD PRIORY ARMS 
A. D. 1088 


There is, I understand, some little prospect 
of its revival by one of the most progressive 
English railroad companies. With judicious 
advertising and a popular tourists’ programme, 
the railroad may yet succeed in raising the old 
Washington farm of Sulgrave from its present 
position of comparative obscurity to one worthy 
its historic past. 

Upon the amount of interest the enterprise 
awakens among Americans will depend the 
real success of the undertaking. 
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AFRICA FIFTY YEARS HENCE 


ITS FUTURE GREATNESS VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT PROGRESS 


BY 


SAMUEL P. VERNER 


(MR. VERNER IS THE MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE RECENT GREAT AMERICAN CONCESSIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA) 


ETTER fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay,” wrote the poet. 
But now, a decade of Africa is better 
than fifty years of Europe. 

Progress in Central Africa after discovery 
has been at least ten times as rapid as in 
America. Compare the conditions on Victoria 
Nyanza now, and on Lake Superior at a 
corresponding period of American history. 
It was more than fifty years after the discovery 
of Lake Superior by the white man before any 
settlement was effected on its shores; but the 
locomotive’s whistle was heard along the 





RAMESES THE GREAT 


African lake forty-seven years after Speke 
discovered it. 

The early settlers around Lake Superior 
had to transport supplies from the coast by 
slow sail and by canoe up the St. Lawrence 
and the lake, or up the Mississippi and over- 
land, a matter of several months. Victoria 
Nyanza gets the London Times from home 
in less than a month. The first steamer on 
Superior.came after three hundred years of 
white occupation; the fleet on Nyanza in less 
than forty. Superior’s whites lacked matches, 


cartridges, petroleum oil, the sewing-machine, 
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LORD CROMER, VICEROY OF EGYPT 


TWO GREAT EGYPTIAN EMPIRE BUILDERS 
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MONUMENT TO CECIL RHODES AT BULUWAYO 
“Tt is his will that he look forth 
Across the world he won” 


the hypodermic needle, the thermometer, 
quinine, canned goods, cotton cloth, to men- 
tion only a few of the most familiar articles 
that have come into use since the settlement 
of our Northwest. Nyanza has all these 
and most of the other conveniences not enum- 
erated. The settler in Uganda already enjoys 
the agencies and instruments of civilization 
for which our pioneer ancestry had centuries 
to wait. 
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CECIL RHODES’S GRAVE AT BULUWAYO 
“ Living he was the land, and dead 
His soul shall be her soul ” 





YEARS HENCE 


The significance of this is that savage Africa 
will move with the momentum of the forces 
of all modern civilization, almost from its 
initial step. What this means in comparative 
progress it is difficult to estimate. The his- 
tory of the transition of savage America, of 
Australia, or of other parts of the world, 
affords no analogy. The progress of Africa 
will be infinitely more rapid. 





THE LIVINGSTONE TREE 
The first burial place of the great explorer, who now rests in Westminster 
Abbey 


Edmund Burke’s analysis of the influence 
in America of the black man in the develop- 
ment of a certain “dominating” trait in the 
early Virginia character, is really more pro- 
found than is realized. The Negro slave gave 
a certain masterfulness to the American colonist; 
it came out in Jefferson’s and Hamilton’s 
pens (Hamilton came from West Indian 
slaveholding stock), and in the swords of Wash- 
ington and Jackson. 
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A TOUCH OF CIVILIZATION ON THE CONGO 


It shows what much of interior Africa may become 


The same thing made the Boers in South 
Africa so fiercely determined on dominion, 
and will play a great part in the future of all 
Africa. In fact, the white man and the black 
man, in proper relation, constitute the most 
efficient industrial machine for tropical develop- 
ment that has yet taken part in the civilizing 
of the world. The Caucasian and the African, 
working together, will do what each, working 
separately, has failed in all the ages to 
accomplish. 

This is not meant for prophecy. It is a 
summary of probabilities. Before enumera- 
ting the actual results apparently imminent 
in Africa, let us glance at the causes, favoring 
and opposing, from which these results must 
come. 


AFRICA’S BOUNDLESS WEALTH 


The most important of the favorable in- 
fluences is the latent wealth of the continent. 
The marvelous growth of the newer parts of 
the civilized world in late years, richly reward- 


A PIONEER HOME ON THE CONGO 
A dwelling both sanitary and comfortable 


ing the pioneers, has taught the lesson of the 
new opportunity. Europe and America have 
learned this lesson well. Once let the full 
truth of the immense resources of Africa 
come home to the people of these continents, 
and there will be no lack of white men to work 
there. This undeveloped wealth may be 
summarized briefly: 

(1) Five million square miles of wealth- 
producing land, absolutely undeveloped, in 
excess of what is or may be required for the 
natives, and exclusive of all desert or other- 
wise unproductive areas. 

(2) Known gold-bearing reef, vein and 
placer deposits that will probably produce 
for scores of years after opening a total annual 
value of $300,000,000. 

(3) Diamonds and precious stones to the 
value of $100,000,000 annually. 

(4) Coal beds covering 800,000 
miles. 

(5) Copper deposits equal to those of North 
America and Europe combined. 


square 





A TRAVELER’S BAGGAGE IN TRANSIT 
The railroad baggage-car will abolish this procession 


A GROUP OF CONGO SCHOOLBOYS 


The men of Africa’s tomorrow 











MARKET-SQUARE IN JOHANNESBURG. 


(6) Beds of iron ore aggregating a probable 
quantity five times in excess of those known 
in North America. 

(7) A visible supply of hardwood and other 
lumber of the total quantity of at least 2,000 
billion cubic feet (solid dimensions). 

(8) Water-powers totaling a horse-power 
equal to at least ninety times that of Niagara 
Falls, neglecting all powers less than 10,000. 

(9) An available labor force, not yet in use, 
of 15,000,000 able-bodied men. 

(10) Forty thousand miles of river and lake 
navigation. 

(11) Climatic, topographic, and meteorological 
conditions so varied as to present an environ- 
ment, somewhere within the bounds of the 
continent, suitable to every race. 


THE OPPOSING INFLUENCES 


(1) The reputation for unhealthfulness rest- 
ing upon the larger part of the African conti- 





A TRAIN-LOAD OF TRACTION ENGINES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE OX-WAGON IS ALREADY ANTIQUE 


nent. This has kept away the mass of settlers 
and still operates on the minds of the white 
race. Out of its 11,000,000 square miles, 
Africa probably has 1,000,000 which may be 
considered unfavorable to the Caucasian for 
permanent residence. 4,000,000 square miles 
are barren, or otherwise incapable of present 
development, though what irrigation or drain- 
age may yet do is an interesting question. 
Of the remaining 6,000,000 square miles, the 
larger part will be for some time under the 
ban caused by the unhealthfulness of other 
smaller parts. This evil repute is destined, 
however, to be corrected very rapidly in the 
near future. 

(2) The inaccessibility of the interior of 
the continent, owing to the deserts and to the 
cataracts near the mouths of the great rivers. 
This is really what has so long retarded the 
civilization of the interior of Africa. It re- 
mained for the railroad to change all this. 
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The very cataracts in the rivers will now afford 
power for electrical transportation. 

(3) The difficulties presented by the social 
and political relations between the races. 
This is a very serious source of hindrance to 
progress, both now and in the future. It is 


one to which statesmen and empire builders 
ought to address the most serious and un- 
prejudiced attention. 

(4)° The conflicting ambitions of great Euro- 
pean powers or between the African colonists- 
and their home governments, may prove to be 
the worst stumbling block of all. 


Fortunately, 
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and gives access to regions which otherwise 
would have been absolutely unattainable. 
The railroad, instead of serving the needs of 
an established commerce, will create commerce 
and facilitate industrial exploitation. Com- 
pared, on the one hand, with the prejudices 
of the people and the actual displacement 
of vested interests in China, and, on the other 
hand, with the terrific obstacles of snow and 
ice in Canada and Siberia, the hindrances to 
railroad development in Africa are not at all 
serious. The governmental stability of the 
European powers, as contrasted with certain 





A “SAW-MILL” IN A CONGO FOREST 


The vast forests are rich in huge hardwood trees 


the growing influence of the idea of arbitration 
and the lessons taught home governments by 
successful colonial revolts, may modify the 
menace of European or colonial wars. 

The development of Africa can hardly be 
compared with that of any other part of the 
world. At no time in history has mankind 
approached a new land with such tremendous 
engines of achievement at its command. 
The steamboat and the insular character of the 
continent make it more accessible from the 
sea than any other great land. Steam naviga- 
tion makes use of the wonderful river systems 


South American governments, will also make 
for African progress. 


THE TRUNK RAILROADS OF THE FUTURE 


Within fifty years, Africa will see the com- 
pletion of two great trans-continental, north- 
and-south trunk lines, and five east-and-west 
trunk lines. Of the north-and-south lines, 
the Cape-to-Cairo Railroad is sufficiently 
well known. The other will probably run 
from Algiers, on the Mediterranean, across 
the Sahara to Timbuctoo, thence branching 
to Dakar, on the Atlantic near the mouth 
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of the Senegal, and to Whydah, near the mouth _ British system from the north of the Congo, 
of the Niger. Of the east-and-west lines, by way of Uganda, to Mombasa, opposite 
one will run from Walfisch Bay, in German Zanzibar. The fourth will run from some- 
Damaraland on the west, to Delagoa Bay, where near Calabar to Lake Tchad, thence 
on the east. The second, parallel with this to Khartum, and on across northern Abyssinia 
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RAILROAD MAP OF AFRICA FIFTY YEARS HENCE 


The solid lines indicate the railroads now in operation; the broken lines are the railroads of the author’s forecast 


but 7oo miles farther north, will run from to the Gulf of Aden. The fifth will extend 
Lobido Bay in Benguela to some point near from the best port on the west coast of Morocco 
the mouth of the Zambesi. The third, 600 across North Africa to Alexandria. 

miles still farther north, will be the Congo- There will also be a number of subsidiary 
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i NATIVE “DUG-OUTS” ON THE ZAMBESI 


Compare the physical possibilities of these men with those of the ordinary Filipinos 


lines feeding these trunk systems, but they are 
not of sufficient importance to notice here. 
The termini of these railway lines will be the 
great African ports. 


AFRICA’S COMMERCIAL CENTRES 


Cape Town should then have a population 
of over 1,000,000 whites, and half as many 
blacks. Kimberley will be as large as Birming- 
ham; Johannesburg as large as Sheffield; 
Buluwayo as large as Leeds. At Victoria 
Falls there will be another Buffalo; near the 
southern end of Tanganyika will be a city 
as large as Detroit, one-third of whose 
inhabitants will be whites. Stanleyville, the 
present metropolis of the centre of the Congo, 
will be a black St. Louis. On the shores of 
Lake Albert, there will be an African Cleve- 
land. Khartum will rival Memphis; and 
Cairo and Alexandria together will have the 
present population of New York. Somewhere 
in the highlands of Abyssinia, on the Blue Nile, 


there will have arisen the African Pittsburg; 
a black New Orleans, somewhere about the 
lower Niger, will be shipping palm oil to its 
prototype across the Atlantic. (We are not 
concerned here with prophesying how these 
American cities will have grown.) 

The writer is less hopeful about the orderly 
arrangement, hygienic condition, artistic 
beauty, economic convenience, and other 
ideal points in the general plan of these great 
cities. It ought to be a glorious opportunity. 
The lessons in urban construction resulting 
from the experience of our immediate past 
ought to inspire the builders of Africa. But 
they seem slow to learn. The writer’s ob- 
servations as to the lines upon which the future 
great cities of Africa are being planned, con- 
vince him that the present designers are far 
too short-sighted and narrow of vision. When 
it becomes evident that natural causes will 
almost certainly determine the growth of a 
great city at a certain place, the government 
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ought to have that city laid out in the beginning 
with reference to its needs a hundred years 
hence. The lines should be generous, the 
plans embracing a scheme for drainage, water, 
light, power, sewage, local transit, the re- 
servation of parks, the sites for public build- 
ings, and division into manufacturing, com- 
mercial, official, and residential districts. In 
a word, the future growth of a city ought to be 
so provided for in its initial stages, that all 
subsequent development will be along the lines 
of greatest convenience and beauty, and with- 
out the necessity of continual destruction and 
reconstruction. Whether or not the empire- 
builders of Africa will rise to this occasion, it 
is difficult to say. In this connection, it is 
highly desirable that most of these cities should 
adopt a scheme by which the races will occupy 
definite and separate locations in the same 
general municipality. 

At Khartum, there will be a great university, 
in which English will be the language; at 
Stanleyville, probably another, where French 
will prevail. Cape Town will have scien- 
tific institutions which will do for the southern 
hemisphere more than has been done in 
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YEARS HENCE 
London up to the present time for the 
northern. 

Victoria Falls will light Buluwayo and the 
upper Zambesi Valley, and will be driving 
street-cars, looms, and other industrial plants 
in all that region. The cataracts of the Nile 
will annually spin 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
into fabric. At the head of the Livingstone 
cataracts at Stanley Pool, a great dam will 
give the Congo a fifteen-foot draft for a thou- 
sand miles, and will deliver power to railroads 
in four different directions. 

The Delta and upper country of the Niger 
will be raising 3,000,000 bales of cotton per 
year. Over 100,000 square miles of land will 
be in cultivation for various products, prin- 
cipally by steam motor plows. The production 
of rubber from the African continent will 
have reached an annual total of $100,000,000. 
There will be 20,000,000 natives able to read 
and write. Most of the crews on the railroads 
will be black men. There will be a population 
of over 1,000,000 whites in the uplands around 
the great lakes; another 1,000,000 in the 
hinterland of Angola. The white population 
south of the Zambesi will number more than 





THE ADVANCE-GUARD OF CIVILIZATION 
Europeans on an exploring tour in South Central Africa 
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THE FALLS OF THE ZAMBESI 


““Unharnessed rapids wasting fifty thousand head an hour” 
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THE ZAMBESI RAILROAD BRIDGE 


The bridging of this gorge was the engineering achievement of 1905 
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BAROTSI SOLDIERS AND THEIR EUROPEAN COMMANDER 


7,000,000; that of NorthAfrica beyond 1,000,000. 
In Abyssinia there will have been a severe con- 
flict between immigrants from Egypt, result- 
ing in the overthrow of the Abyssinian govern- 
ment and the establishing of white rule. In 
Liberia there will continue to be black govern- 
ment, which will by that time have become 
the best illustration the world has yet afforded 
of the capacity of the Negro for government. 
On the whole, the white man will be governing 
Africa and the black man will be doing the 
bulk of the manual labor. 

Fifty years hence there will be 150,000 miles 
of telegraph and telephone wires; 30,000 
miles of automobile roads; 40,000 miles of 
railways. There will be over 1,000 steam- 
boats on the African rivers. 

In the Zambesi and southern Congo region, 
there will be an annual production of pig- 
iron to the value of over $100,000,000. There 
will be lumber manufacturing establishments 

- in the great equatorial forests in German and 
“British East Africa, and in the Soudan. One 
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A PICTURESQUE PLEASURE BOAT ON THE NILE 


will be able to travel from London to Cape 
Town, if he wish, by way of Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, Jerusalem, and Cairo—all the 
way by rail. 


AN AFRICAN ‘‘MONROE DOCTRINE” 


In the political world, the European corollary 
from the Monroe Doctrine, that Africa is a 
political annex to Europe, will have been 
established. American ideas and institutions, 
however, will have influenced the colonial 
policy of European Powers to the extent that 
every colony in Africa will have its own parlia- 
ment and practical autonomy. There will 
have been a determined conflict between the 
colonists and the home governments on the 
subject of the introduction of Asiatic labor, 
and the permission of Oriental immigration. 
This will have resulted in the permanent 
exclusion of Asiatics from African territory. 
The political and socia! relations between the 
blacks and the whites will have been solved 
by local segregation of the races, and by the 





LEGISLATIVE BUILDING AT PIETERMARITZBURG 
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THE SUEZ CANAL AND THE CANAL BUILDING 


governmental representation of each on a basis 
of population, wealth, and education, each 
given a proportional value. An inter-colonial 
tariff régime will have been established, per- 
mitting practically free trade between the 
colonies, with preferential trade tariffs with the 
home countries. 

This work of development will have called 
into prominence a number of men of great 
genius, whose principal function will have 
been the industrial development of the natural 
resources of the country, and the adjustment 
of the political relations between the colonies 
and the mother countries. 

There will have been a number of special 
colonies formed for different classses of refugee 
peoples from Europe. These colonies will 
attempt the socialistic principle, and will have 
definitely abandoned it. African colonization 
will result in the resuscitation of the idea of 
individual effort, but this will be reached only 
after the general development by enormous 
combinations of capital. 

It has been pointed out in a former article, 
which dealt with this part of the subject in more 
detail, that white colonization will be best 
promoted by locating individual settlers in 
groups at selected places; by restricting all 


large concessions strictly to trade, transporta- 
tion, and such mining as is not practicable 
for the individual; by gradually collecting 
the natives into reservations; by respecting 
native laws and custorf& when not actu- 
ally destructive of life or conducive to ser- 
ious injury; and by a progressive grant of 
local self-government to both settlers and 
natives. 

Fifty years hence the awakening of the white 
settlers and colonists in Africa to the possi- 
bilities of the architectural, artistic, and esthetic 
in their civilization will have just begun. 
This will be the beginning of colossal works 
of art and architecture, having in mind such 
monumental triumphs as the Pyramids and 
other ruins in Egypt. History will have begun 
to repeat itse'f. Realizng that civilization 
seems to have begun on the banks of the Nile, 
the men of greatest talent in Africa will find 
themselves unconsciously influenced by the 
mighty ideals coming down from remote 
antiquity; and, with the materials for gigantic 
accomplishment at hand, a series of magnificent 
undertakings will be begun, probably eclipsing 
everything that has been achieved before. It 
is to be hoped that some of us will live to see 
the time 
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battle between two of the stronger 

tribes on the west coast of Africa. 
The chief of one of these was considered the 
most powerful of his time. He succeeded 
in overpowering his weaker rival and slaugh- 
tered and captured a great many of his band. 
Some of those captured escaped, some died, 
many committed suicide, till but few were 
left. This chief delivered to his son a dozen 
of these unfortunate survivors to be sold to 
an American slaver. 

The young African prince pushed his way 
through the jungle with the usual bodyguard, 
finally reaching the coast. He delivered these 
men to the captain of the ship and received 
his pay in trinkets of various kinds. He 
was then asked to go out to the ship to see this 
wonderful sailing vessel, which was anchored 
out something like a mile from the shore. He 
accepted the invitation. After he had in- 
spected the ship, he was asked by the captain 
to dine, which invitation he also accepted. As 
he told the story to my grandmother, who is 
now about ninety-six years old (for this was her 
great-grandfather), he said that they gave him 
some very nice things to eat and some rather 
curious things to drink, all of which he en- 
joyed so much that he fell asleep. When he 
awoke—he did not know how many days 
after—the ship was in mid-ocean and he was 
chained to one of the creatures that he himself 
had sold, and the vessel was heading toward 
the United States. 

The ship was owned by a man by the 
name of John Tabb, who lived in the county of 
Gloucester, in Virginia. The vessel with its 
cargo was brought to Richmond and this 
young man was sold with the rest at public 
auction in the slave markets of that city. He 
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was bought by a tobacco planter who lived 
in the county of Amelia, in Virginia, where 
he lived to be a very old man. It was said 
that he brought more at auction than any 
member of the party; he was a fine physical 
specimen, weighing some 200 pounds and 
standing about six feet two inches. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he should have been 
captured. My grandmother says of him that 
he never learned to speak the English language 
well, not even the Negro dialect; that he de- 
tested America and everything American; 
and that certain days after so many moons, 
which he counted, were observed as feast days. 
It was impossible, even until the day of his 
death, to get him to do any work at such times. 
These days came about three times a year. 
His master finally instructed the overseer not 
to disturb him on those days. 

His great - granddaughter, my mother’s 
mother, is not, I should judge, very unlike her 
great-grandfather, for she was in her youth a 
fine specimen of Negro womanhood, both 
physically and mentally; and even to-day, 
in her extreme old age, she is a woman of re- 
markable strength and vigor. She carried the 
keys to the Craddock plantation and stood next 
to the mistress of the house, superintending 
the making of the clothes and caring for all 
the children of the plantation (for the mothers 
were field-hands, as a rule), conducting what 
would now be called a day nursery. 


MY FATHER’S RECORD AS A SLAVE 


My father’s mother was also brought directly 
from Africa and sold to a planter who lived 
in Charlotte County, Virginia, where my 
father was born. His own mother, a full- 
blooded Negro, lived to be 108 years old. My 
father was owned by Dr. Alexander, of 
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Charlotte County. When Dr. Alexander died, 
about 1850, the estate was divided and my 
father was sold to John Crowder, of Prince 
Edward County, and presented to his wife as 
a Christmas present. 

I have often heard my father tell of his 
experiences as a slave—of the hardships he 
suffered, and of the very, very good times he 
had even as a slave. For one of the saving 
traits of the Negro race is its ability to indulge 
in levity and song in almost any circumstances 
—to find fun and merriment even in great 
adversity. One must also remember that 
during the days of slavery, while the master 
was as kind often as a master could be—if 
there is such a thing as kindness between 
master and slave—the overseers were the poor 
whites and they were the ones who usually 
made trouble. They were the patrollers, or 
“Patter-rollers, ”as they were called by Negroes, 
who were paid so much an hour to catch and 
whip any Negro found off his master’s planta- 
tion at night without a pass. They received 
from the master-class less consideration often 
than the slave, and the most bitter animosity 
existed between the overseer and the Negro, 
the Negroes generally considering themselves 
superior in every respect to “poor white trash.” 

This particular overseer had a strong dislike 
for my father, probably because he felt that 
my father received entirely too much considera- 
tion from his mistress and master; in other 
words, there was a sort of jealous rivalry be- 
tween them. It is unnecessary to add that 
this dislike on the part of the overseer was 
reciprocated; on my father’s part it was 
stronger, if that were possible, and he without 
doubt used his opportunity to aggravate the 
overseer. It was against the rule on Crowder’s 
plantation that any of his slaves should be 
whipped by the overseer, but this overseer 
persisted in whipping my father—and in the 
scuffle got the worst of it, for my father was 
a man of unusual physical strength. He 
whipped not only the overseer but four Negroes 
who were foolish enough to undertake 
to hold him. . 

My father took the only course, as he sup- 
posed, that was open to obstreperous slaves— 
he took to the woods. This was in November. 
He lived with the ’possums and the ’coons, 
amid snow and rain, until March; then he 
was forced to give in, not for want of food, but 
because his feet were in bad condition on 
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snowy afternoon slipped into the stable, and 
hid himself in the loft among the hay. His 
hat was discovered by the boys, his young 
masters, and soon he was found. The boys 
begged him to go to the house and promised 
him that if he would see his mistress, their 
mother, she would not allow him to be whipped. 
His feet had been badly frozen and he was 
suffering, so he finally yielded. He went to 
the house and received careful attention for 
several weeks. When he recovered, his mas- 
ter gave him just four “licks,” and he prom- 
ised he wouldn’t run away again; and he also 
promised that if anyone disturbed Lim he 
would report it, but that he wouldn’t fight. 

When the Civil War broke out, my father 
went with his master as body-servant and was 
with him during the first three years of that 
bitter struggle, suffering all the hardships 
that are familiar to anyone who knows what 
the Southern army underwent. One experi- 
ence that he used to relate happened at Peters- 
burg. He accidentally got within the Union 
lines and was told that he might have his 
freedom if he would remain. But he refused, 
saying that his mistress had sent him to look 
after his master during the war; that he had 
never disappointed “ole mistress” in his life 
and would not then; that he would stay with 
them until the war was over or until he or his 
master or both died; but certainly he would 
see that no harm came to his master so far as 
he was able to protect him. 

At the close of the war, he continued to work 
with the Crowders until Christmas of 1866, 
when he married my mother, whom he had 
met a few months before. They were married 
in the old Plantation House of the Hillmans 
of Amelia County; the Hillmans were Scotch 
Presbyterians and, hke many other Southerners, 
had lost everything during the war except 
their name and the consciousness of aristocratic 
ancestry. 


MY YOUTH AT ‘“‘PLEASANT SHADE”’ 


In January, 1867, my father hired to Samuel 
Vaughn, of Prince Edward County, and was 
soon made foreman—or head man, as they 
called it—on the large plantation. I was born 
on August 26th of the same year. Among 
my earliest recollections is that of my father 
appearing on a Saturday morning with a team 
of four mules hitched to a large farm wagon; 
he and my mother, assisted by friends, packed 
our few belongings into this wagon, to be taken 
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with my mother and myself to the Vaughn 
place in Prince Edward County, where he 
had been working for the last three years. 
I remember perfectly the long drive and how 
they wrapped me in old gray blankets marked 
“U.S.,” which had been found on the battle- 
fields, to keep me from suffering in the bitter 
cold. 

It was at this old house in the rear of the 
Vaughn mansion—‘“ Pleasant Shade’”—that I 
spent most of the years of my youth. My 
mother was cook; my father led the hands on 
the plantation. It was there that I first saw 
the light of true civilization. On account of 
my parents’ position on the place and because 
I was the only child near the “big house,” I 
naturally received much attention from the 
Vaughn family. I can never forget Mrs. 
Vaughn—“‘ Miss Lucy,” as we called her— 
and the three daughters, Misses Patty, Jenny, 
and Molly. I soon began to carry “Miss 
Lucy’s” key-basket, and this dignity I very 
much enjoyed. As I grew larger, my duties 
increased until I had the care of the fowls. I 
have never in my life since so sincerely envied 
anyone his position as I envied Sam Reed— 
the waiter and general house boy. “Miss Lucy” 
had promised me that when Sam was large 
enough he would be transferred to the farm 
and I should have his place. Sam helped the 
cook and made all the open fires; he was in 
the “big house” all day and wore good clothes. 
He was with the white folks so much that the 
people all said he was really “talking proper.” 
Sam had many accomplishments, too. He 
could turn somersault, stand on his head, go 
like a cart-wheel, wheelbarrow fashion, and 
do many other kinds of acrobatic feats, be- 
sides being a good dancer and a very good 
singer. He must have inherited his gift of 
song, for his father, “Uncle Jim,” was the 
most noted “shout singer”’ in the neighborhood. 
I practised all of Sam’s accomplishments, 
under his tutorage, till I was a close second 
and was often called into the “big house” 
to perform with him. But oh! he grew so 
slowly; I thought many times that I would be 
big enough for the farm before he was (he 
is hardly big enough to-day). Fortunately 
for me and unfortunately for Sam, his father 
asked that he be put on the farm, as he was 
much older than his size indicated. He 
would get $3.00 per month on the farm, while 
he got only $1.50 in the house. 

I will never forget the joy I felt when told 
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that I was to wait on the table at breakfast, 
and how Sam and my mother instructed me 
till late into the night. I practised on them. 
I have never had a position since that I took 
quite so much pride in as I took in this one. 
The young ladies made me a couple of suits, 
which I was allowed to wear only on special 
occasions. There was more in my position 
than I at first realized. “Mr. Willie,” the 
only son, was my ideal. I copied his language, 
his walk, his dress, the way he ate, as nearly 
as I could. Indeed, it was a liberal education 
to come into daily contact with this family. 
A strange thing happened. My mother 
made me devote an hour every night to my 
blue-backed Holmes primer; she was my 
teacher, for she could read. There was a 
popular belief that the Vaughns, notwith- 
standing their kindness, objected to and op- 
posed the idea of Negroes reading and writing. 
My mother was therefore careful that they 
should not know that she was teaching me to 
read, or that she herself could read. So far 
she had kept it from them, but one night “ Miss 
Lucy” came in and caught my mother giving 
me a lesson. My mother was going to hide 
the book but my father objected, saying that 
they were free and he would leave the Vaughns 
if they said anything against it. But to our 
great surprise, “ Miss Lucy” was much pleased; 
the next day she asked Miss Molly, her young- 
est daughter, to teach me for one hour a day. 
One of my earliest and saddest recollections 
was the death of “Miss Lucy.” I can never 
forget the impression it made on me asa child 
—the wailing and evident sadness of the 
Negroes on this plantation, for there must 
have been 300, including men, women, and 
children. She, like her husband, was among 
the most beautiful characters I have ever 
known. While I did not then appreciate the 
gravity of the situation in its deepest meaning, 
I wept with the others because even then I 
felt what a great loss this death was to me. 
A few years later, Mr. Vaughn married again 
—to a Miss Patty Perkinson, a daughter of 
Capt. Perkinson, the head of another of Vir- 
ginia’s finest families. I confess that I did 
not entirely approve of the marriage, for I 
was doubtful whether “Miss Patty” would 
be as kind to me as “Miss Lucy” had been. 
Indeed, I felt perfectly sure that she would not 
be, for I had known of her before and the re- 
ports were not altogether reassuring. My 
position at this time in the Vaughn house was 
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of a very important sort, in my mind. I did 
pretty much as I chose and supposed that I 
was running the place. I carried the keys 
and went hunting with Mr. Vaughn—riding 
behind him on the horse, as was the custom 
when I was a boy, and looking after the game. 
It was not surprising that I should be doubtful 
as to whether the new mistress would interfere 
with my position in the house, for by this 
time the three daughters had married and only 
Mr. Vaughn, “Mr. Willie,” and I had charge 
of things. My mother was the cook, of course, 
and my father the head man on the place— 
but they didn’t count, in my mind; indeed, 
the Vaughns didn’t either! 

I was pleasantly surprised, however, when 
“Miss Patty” came. The things the boys 
had said about her were not true. She didn’t 
take the keys from me at all. I had quite as 
much leeway as before, in some respects more. 
She made me more particular about setting 
the table and made me bring a fresh pail of 
water from the spring twice a day, morning 
and evening. I had to sweep off the porches 
at least once a day, and a few things of that 
kind, which I had grown careless about since 
Mrs. Vaughn’s death. “Miss Patty” said 
she heard that I had been Miss Molly’s scholar 
and she proposed to my mother that I should 
be encouraged to continue my lessons, as there 
was talk of a school opening for colored children. 
Indeed, this had been the talk for a year or 
more. My father, and all other colored men, 
for that matter, had voted for Gen. “Billy” 
Mahone and John Wise, who had promised 
to have a school for Negroes in our district. 


MY FIRST DAYS AT SCHOOL 


Early in October, the free school was opened 
for colored people, and was taught by a Mr. 
Morrisette. My father decided that I should 
-go. He consulted the Vaughns, especially 
“Miss Patty,” and she thought it was a good 
thing. So she and my mother fitted me out 
and I appeared in school. I remember 
perfectly how superior I felt to so many of 
the other children who were in the class lower 
than myself, and the pride also that my parents 
had in the fact that their son was among the 
highest in the school. I think I was reading 
in the second reader, but that was high in those 
days in a colored school. Mr. Morrisette, 
though an ex-officer in the Southern army, 
was nevertheless very kind and took a great 
deal of pains and care; he exercised a great 
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deal of patience with parents as well as pupils, 
for frequently a father would come and insist 
that his child should be in a “bigger book.” 
My father felt that my books were not quite 
big enough and was inclined once to enter 
protest against the teacher’s injustice; but 
“‘Miss Patty” came to the rescue and insisted 
that it was quite all that I was able to do. 

I continued my work in the Vaughn family 
before school in the morning and after school 
in the evening. Without doubt, what I 
learned from them has been worth a great deal 
more to me in the years since than anything 
I learned in the school—and this is not meant 
in any sense to belittle the book knowledge 
that I received. The Vaughns were among 
the finest types of Southern families, kind, 
generous, charitable, and while they were people 
of considerable wealth and the top of social 
standing in that community, they were the 
most popular among the Negroes. ‘They never 
suffered for want of faithful help and _ their 
influence on the colored people who lived on 
their place was of the best. This was true 
of them; it is true even to-day of their three 
daughters and the son; and true also of their 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Vaughn’s death ended all at “Pleasant 
Shade,” things were scattered, the farm was 
divided, most of the colored people moved 
away, and my father went to live with a family 
of Mortons who were by marriage connected 
with the Vaughns. Mr. Morton, who after- 
ward became a professor at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, had a son—Ermnest 
by name—with whom I used to play. Our 
friendship grew very strong; indeed, he neg- 
lected parents and everything else to be with 
me, and I also neglected everything that I 
could with impunity to be with him. We 
fished and hunted together and engaged in 
many boyish pranks. Nothing in his pos- 
session was too good for me if he thought I 
needed it. My father did not entirely approve 
of this intimacy and used often to say that we 
were entirely “too thick to thrive.” There 
came a parting. He went off to school and 
I was left on the farm. The weeks following 
were sad and dreary and long for me. This 
was in October. I continued my farm work 
and went to school when I could be spared. 
I was anxiously awaiting the Christmas holi- 
days when my friend would come back. He 
came. I was at the house when he and his 
father drove up. He had with him a friend, 
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his roommate at school. They both wore 
gray uniforms with brass buttons. I rushed 
up to shake his hand. He not only did not 
shake hands with me, but his manner was as 
cold as the freezing northwest winds we were 
breathing. I went into the kitchen with 
Aunt Veny, the cook. He soon came out to 
see her. I noticed that the greeting for her 
was even more cordial than usual. He came 
out later to see my father and was just the 
same in his manner toward him. I was 
puzzled and unhappy. I went to bed earlier 
than usual, and went to sleep later than usual. 
When I did go to sleep, I was wiser and more 
determined than ever before in my life. 

Before going to bed, I asked my father about 
the school at Petersburg which Mahone was 
building for colored people. He told me all 
about it. It was to open the next fall. Healso 
told me about Hampton Institute, but he did 
not care to have me go to Hampton because 
they made them work too much there. 

The following spring I joined a party of 
boys and went to Surrey County, to work in 
a lumber camp on the James River, with the 
hope of saving sufficient money to pay my way 
through school at Petersburg. I had talked 
freely with all my friends about getting an 
education. One very good friend, Capt. 
Frank Southall, a brother of our recent State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, urged 
me to go to a Presbyterian school in Alabama. 
The only condition was that I should agree 
to become a Presbyterian minister. I thought 
it over very carefully, for I was a Baptist. At 
that time the prevailing opinion among Negroes 
was that white peoples’ religion was not of 
much account. While I was more determined 
to get an education than ever, I preferred of 
the two evils to be an ignorant Baptist rather 
than an educated Presbyterian. 

I remained in this camp about two years. 
When I left, I was foreman of a squad and had 
charge of the sorting of lumber. I was taken 
sick with malarial fever and it seemed best 
that I leave this low marshy section on the 
James and return to my Prince Edward home. 

This was in the fall and the political atmos- 
phere in Prince Edward County and the state 
was then very thick. I was asked to speak 
at a political mass-meeting, in a joint argument 
between the Democrats and the Republicans. 
The Democrats were mostly white, although 
there were a few colored men among them. 
The impression that I made on that mass of 
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ignorant colored people—and on the white 
people too,:for that matter—although very 
ignorant myself, was surprising even to me. 
They insisted that I should offer myself for 
the lower house of the state legislature. But 
there were two obstacles in the way: I was not 
old enough, and I wanted more schooling. The 
leading white people in the party urged me, 
saying that it was a very great honor, even for 
a white man. Mycolored friends argued on the 
ground that I was already well educated, 
for I could read and write, while —— 
and —— were in the legislature and neither 
could read. They said that I owed it to my 
race and district to take the honor. I finally 
agreed. The matter was soon arranged by 
the white Republican leaders of the county; 
the only thing left was to be nominated a 
week hence. But my mother, when ap- 
proached, refused to raise my age and I was 
obliged to back down. I confess that I was 
somewhat relieved and was not at all sorry 
that my mother had broken up the matter. 

Fortunately, Mr. Edward D. Stewart, 
a graduate just from Hampton, came to teach 
in our district and I was able to get first- 
hand information about Hampton Institute. 
He told me that I could get an education if 
I were willing to work, and willing also to 
come under the rules of the Institute. He 
thought that perhaps my greatest difficulty 
was my popularity in that community. He 
was afraid that it might make it hard for me 
to adapt myself to the discipline of a school 
like Hampton. (I was then leader of the 
choir in our church and superintendent of 
the Sabbath school; indeed, I was a very big 
man in a very little place.) 

I wrote to Gen. Armstrong, and Mr. Stewart 
endorsed my letter; Gen. Armstrong replied, 
saying that I might come and work in the 
knitting room. Mr. Stewart advised that I 
had better wait until I could get work either 
at Shellbanks, on the farm, or at the saw-mill. 
He knew my knowledge of lumber and farm- 
ing, and he said that it would spoil me to work 
in the house. He had a feeling that the knitting 
room boys did not succeed so well at Hampton, 
and that they got into bad habits. So I wrote, 
asking that I might have a place either on the 
farm or at the mill, which work I thought 
better adapted to my size and strength. Not 
long after, I had a letter saying that I might 
come. 

(To be concluded in the next issue.) 
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SOLVING THE MYSTERY OF LIFE 


THE EFFORTS OF SCIENTISTS TO PUSH BACK THE VEIL 


BY 


E. T. BREWSTER 


HERE is no stranger paradox of science 
than this: That knowledge tends to 
begin with things far off, to end with 
the understanding of things familiar. The 
study of the stars of heaven is the oldest of the 
sciences; the study of the human mind the 
youngest. There are no undiscovered moun- 
tains on the face of the moon as high as scores 
of charted peaks in Alaska, Antarctica, and 
Asia. The planet Mars has been mapped 
clear to the poles. Helium was discovered in 
the sun years before it was found on the earth; 
coronium is still known only there. We have 
been sucking in with every breath argon, neon, 
krypton, and xenon, the new-found gases, 
with whose conquest chemistry enters a new 
realm. Radio-activity turns out to be prac- 
tically universal, while the successive transfor- 
mations of the wizard metal end in—lead. 
Gravitation is the single natural force that 
remains unexplained. What wonder then that 
life—the life that animates the grass of the 
field, the life that without interruption has been 
handed on from parent to offspring since the 
beginning of geologic history, the commonest 
of all things in nature—is the one thing of 
which science understands least, the final 
problem which science is only now beginning 
to approach. 


ALL LIFE IS PROTOPLASM 


One fact, nevertheless, we know absolutely. 
All life, as we know it on this earth, appears 
only in connection with a single definite sub- 
stance. A certain watery jelly, a near relative 
chemically of egg-albumen, is the only living 
thing in this world. Jelly-fish, oak-trees, 
animals, and men, so far as they are alive at 
all, are built of this one universal life-stuff. 
The differences among living beings are largely 
in the parts that are not alive. 

For, curiously enough, the higher up in the 
scale of life any creature is, the smaller, in 
general, is the proportion of living substance 


in its body. The lowest of all creatures are 
hardly more than bits of naked jelly—pure 
protoplasm and almost nothing else. The 
highest plants, such as the hardwood trees, 
have only a thin living layer between the wood 
and the bark, and small growing spots at the 
root-tips and in the leaves, twigs, and buds. 
The rest is dead wood and bark. The higher 
warm-blooded animals are, of course, far more 
alive than the plants. Even they, however, 
have their skin, bones, hair, nails, tendons, only 
small portions of which are alive. Even the 
blood is not alive, though there are swimming 
about in it minute living creatures, the white 
corpuscles. Even the nerves and muscles 
have each living bit enclosed in non-living 
sheath. The living portion of an egg is but 
part of the yolk. 

Now, concerning the chemistry of this 
strange life-stuff, science knows a good deal, 
but by no means all. Protoplasm contains 
nothing that is not found in sea-water and air; 
nothing, in fact, but a few of the commonest 
of all substances. This much is certain. 
On the other hand, life-stuff is an enormously 
complex substance, by far the most complex 
of all substances known to chemistry. We 
know perfectly well what it is made of; we do 
not yet know just how its oxygen, carbon, 
hydrogen, and the rest go together. ‘Thus 
far, therefore, life-stuff has not been produced 
artificially—though the science of synthetic 
chemistry is continually getting nearer and 
nearer to its final achievement. Time was 
when we knew no more about sugar than we 
now know about protoplasm. To-day we 
know substantially all there is to be known 
about sugar, and can make it out of sawdust 
or old rags. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF THE LIFE-CELL 


There is another fact equally hard and fast 
and equally a matter of direct observation: 
living creatures are not, in general, single 
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masses of protoplasm but aggregates of smaller 
particles. The house of life is built, not of 
solid concrete, but of separate bricks. There 
are hundreds of these protoplasmic bricks or 
“cells” in a single eye-lash: there are thousands 
in a flake of skin. On the other hand, con- 
trary to the general impression, these cells 
are often of considerable size; a single one 
comprises the entire yolk of an ostrich egg; 
single nerve fibres extend from spine to foot 
—no small distance in elephant and giraffe. 

Each of these protoplasmic bricks, it turns 
out, has an internal structure complicated 
almost beyond belief. The microscope reveals 
many still smaller structures within the cells, 
themselves but the thousandth part of an inch 
in diameter. A single nerve cell may have 
the figure of a rooted sapling, of a spreading 
grape vine, or of an ancient oak. All these 
minute parts, moreover, differ chemically 
from one another. From some of them 
definite and characteristic substances have 
been extracted; while, to complicate the matter 
still further, even the same tissues in different 
creatures (or in the same creature under dif- 
ferent conditions) are known to be chemically 
unlike. 

One fact then is sure: The only life that 
we know anything about has a definite physical 
basis, a basis which alike in its outer physical 
structure and in its inner chemical nature is 
hardly less complex than the life which it 
embodies. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the basis of fact 
which at the present time is serving as the 
foundation for some most brilliant investiga- 
tions, for some most fascinating and suggestive 
theorizing. No problem is more tantalizing 
than this; never has science gained insight 
more rapidly than now. Knowledge has 
begun to close in on the last stronghold of 
ignorance. 

Here then, reduced to lowest terms, is one 
of the great problems of contemporary science: 
If no substance known to chemistry goes to 
make up any plant or animal which substance 
is not found also in either sea-water or air, 
wherein consists the essential difference be- 
tween a mass of air bubbles in salt water and 
a living creature? 

Early scientific opinion, equally with com- 
mon opinion of to-day, had it that a mysterious 
“vital force” animates all living things. Add 
this “vitality”? to dead matter and it be- 
comes alive. Take it away, and all that 
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remains promptly returns to air and cloud 
and soil. , 

This is not, however, current scientific 
opinion. Most of the sound scientific work 
of the present day in this field is being done 
by men who hold as the fundamental basis 
of their work that there is no such thing as 
“vitality.” The difference between a_ rock 
and the lichen that grows upon it is the dif- 
ference between a lump of brass and a watch 
—one is a mass of unorganized matter, the 
other is an elaborate machine. Not essential 
nature, but the arrangement of its parts makes 
the difference between the living thing and the 
non-living. 


MARVELOUS RESULTS ALREADY OBTAINED 


This opinion has, one need not say, been 
amply justified by the actual results obtained 
by persons who have held it. Whether ani- 
mals and plants are merely complicated ma- 
chines or not, biologists of the new experimental 
school—by treating them as if they were— 
do most astonishing things with them. Readers 
of the daily papers have not yet forgotton how 
Professor Loeb reared sea-urchin larve quite 
as well-formed and hardy as Nature’s own, 
using a pinch of common salt in place of the 
male parent. Since then the trick has been 
done by various other devices with the eggs 
of starfish, several different worms, as many 
different sorts of mollusks, and somewhat less 
successfully with those of the lamprey eel and 
the frog. Theoretically, it should be possible 
to do the same with any egg; it is merely a 
question of selecting such as are easy to obtain 
and sufficiently resistant to endure rough 
handling. 

In a thousand ways, the modern zoologist 
makes free with the mysteries of life. Give 
him a few common chemicals, and he will set 
you anordinary muscle beating rhythmically 
like a heart, make the heart itself reverse its 
beat, or, giving over its regular pulsations, 
assume the properties of other muscles and 
beat only by a single stroke on signal. He 
will take half a dozen starfish eggs which, if 
left to themselves, would have become as many 
separate beings, and he will fuse them to- 
gether into one gigantic egg from which shall 
arise a single monstrous creature. Or, if 
you choose, he will cause one of these same eggs 
to separate into two, three, or four pieces, or 
any number up to eight, and from each bring 
forth a dwarf starfish of appropriate size. 
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He will take a thousand normal eggs and 
cause every one to develop into a larva with its 
stomach outside instead of inside its mouth. 
He will turn you out double-headed and double- 
tailed creatures of all sorts, make you animals 
with neither body nor tail but with only two 
heads on opposite ends of the same neck. He 
will take a full-grown planarian worm and 
make it change into two perfectly ‘shaped 
young worms, each something less than half- 
size. If one’s fancy happens to run that way, 
there are to be had to order crabs with the 
large claw on either the right side or the left, 
or with antenne in place of eyes; flat-fish 
with the color pattern on the under side; light 
butterflies or dark from the same brood of 
caterpillars; not to mention strange hybrid 
beings such as the waters never brought forth 
—half sea-urchin, half  star-fish—although 
these animals are related not more nearly 
than a turtle and a duck. Lately, by making 
the sea water alkaline, the sea-urchin has been 
crossed with the plant-like sea-lily. In fact, 
about the only limit to the power of the modern 
experimenter in this field, is the amount of 
cutting and “doping” that a creature will 
stand without giving up the ghost. Barring 
this circumstance, the less resistant higher 
animals can be handled with almost equal 
facility. Bring to Professor Castle, at Har- 
vard, a pair of guinea pigs—one, let us say, 
black, rough-coated, and _ short-haired; the 
other a white, smooth-haired angora—tell him 
that you want any one of the eight combinations 
of these six qualities—smooth black angoras; 
tufted white angoras; white pigs with short, 
rough hair, and the rest—and in a few months 
he will turn you out anything you choose and 
the stock will breed true forever afterward 
and never show the least sign of its mixed 
origin. 

All this comes from assuming that the ani- 
mal isa machine. To be sure, we do not yet 
understand very much about how the machine 
is put together nor how it works. We do, 
nevertheless, succeed in running it in very 
queer ways, ways in which it was never in- 
tended to go, and we keep it going in strange 
paths until something breaks and the machine 
stops. We cannot, to be sure, make such 
living machines for ourselves. We can, how- 
ever, make simpler machines which will in 
some one or two points imitate the structure of 
the living engine and, therefore, in some single 
respect only, exhibit the phenomena of life. 
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Butschli has a theory that all living pro- 
toplasm has a foam-like structure. He holds 


‘that there is always a denser jelly, within which 


are minute drops of a more watery life-stuff, 
the two forming a sort of emulsion like cream 
or cod-liver oil, The power of movement 
of living things, he supposes, depends upon 
this peculiar foam structure. To test this 
theory, he has tried to make for himself the 
simplest of all living creatures, an amceba. 
He uses, among other things, olive oil to 
which he adds various substances, usually a 
little fatty acid, and shakes the whole into a 
foam. A minute drop of this foam placed in 
saleratus water at once takes on the appearance 
of an amceba and begins to crawl about in a 
highly life-like manner. Such a creature is 
obviously not alive; yet, because the structure 
of life-stuff has been imitated in one particular, 
there appears as a result a single property of 
life-stuff, namely motion. 

Engelmann, to take another example, by 
way of testing his theory that the contraction of 
a muscle is from the heat of a sudden momen- 
tary combustion within it, so that warmth is 
the cause rather than the effect of activity, 
made an artificial muscle of catgut, which he 
placed in water to represent the blood. When 
the water was suddenly heated, the artificial 
muscle contracted and lifted a fairly heavy 
Recently Jagadis Chandra Bose, of 
Calcutta, studying what he calls “response in 
the non-living,” made a muscle of stretched 
india-rubber wound with German-silver wire. 
The wire was connected with an electric 
battery, and as often as the experimenter 
closed the circuit, the muscle jerked like a 
real muscle stimulated by an electric shock. 
A generation ago, a German scientist, Traube, 
using ordinary chemicals, made a sort of arti- 
ficial yeast-plant which, when placed in a 
nutritive fluid, grew much like real yeast. 
Within a year or two, Sir William Ramsay, 
using the newly obtained helium, went still 
further and made yeast that would not only 
grow but bud. Within a few months, another 
English naturalist has made diatoms of alum- 
inum which, in a solution of caustic potash, 
swim about like real diatoms looking for food; 
while a Frenchman, Dubois, by treating 
ordinary gelatine with small crystals of barium 
chloride, has produced bodies (large enough 
to be seen with the unaided eye) that imitate 
with extraordinary fidelity the earlier stages 
in the development of the frog’s egg. Thus, 
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and in a hundred other ways, has been imitated 
not only the physics of life-stuff but its chemistry 
as well. 

What wonder, therefore, since science has 
imitated separately all the life processes of 
the simpler creatures, that it has become the 
sure and steadfast hope of many a working 
biologist that science will some day do all 
together what has already been done one by 
one, and construct an artificial creature that 
shall cross the dubious boundary which in 
these days divides the quick from the dead ? 

The mechanical theory of life has, then, 
abundantly justified itself by an appeal to the 
facts of nature. For orthodox science of 
to-day, life is solely a matter of mechanics; 
the living creature is only a more complex 
machine than the printing press. Logically, 
the argument for the doctrine is flawless. 
Practically, to speak paradoxically, the theory 
tends to break down under the weight of 
evidence in its favor. The argument of late 
years has begun to prove too much. A ma- 
chine capable of doing one-half the things that 
creatures by no means especially high in the 
scale are now known to be capable of doing, 
becomes so inconceivably complicated as to 
pass altogether beyond the range of the human 
imagination. The more we know of the ways 
of the ant, the less can we picture to ourselves 
what goes on in that pin-point machine, the 
ant’s brain. The more we know of the poten- 
tialities of a microscopic egg, the less can we 
understand how so much can be shut up within 
it At the present rate, the mechanical theory 
of life will soon cease to be thinkable at all 
and will become merely a form of words. 


BURKE’S EXPERIMENTS WITH RADIUM 


Within the last year or two (for it is the boast 
of science that nothing is ever settled: the 
exploded superstition of yesterday may become 
the new truth of to-morrow) there have been 
several attempts to mediate between the old 
“vitalistic” explanations of life and the current 
mechanical conceptions. Of these, two are 
especially noteworthy—both, oddly enough, the 
work of students of physics, not of biology. 
The author of one is among the foremost men 
of science in the English-speaking world—no 
less a personage, in fact, than Sir Oliver Lodge. 
The author of the other is a comparatively 
unknown man, a Mr. John Butler Burke, 
a member of the working staff of the famous 
Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge, England. 
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Mr Burke sees in radium the analogue of 
life. We know that the radium atom in dis- 
integrating, as it apparently does, gives off an 
amount of energy so incomparably greater 
than that of burning coal or dynamite as to 
make these seem feeble in comparison. Some- 
thing analogous to the disintegrating radium 
atom is, he holds, the physical basis of all life 
his so-called “‘ polymeric carbon.”” Mr. Burke’s 
own researches into phosphorescence have 
convinced him that here also there is a dis- 
integration of a complex atom chain and he 
looks upon radium, fire, phosphorescence, 
fluorescence, and life as having essential as- 
pects in common. 

Now, it is already known—was, in fact, 
known before Mr. Burke was born—that 
the protoplasmic molecule is built around a 
group of carbon atoms. It has been known 
almost as long and equally well that the 
activities of the living protoplasmic cell are 
governed—at least, in part—by a smaller, 
though visible, body within it; and that the 
behavior of the nucleus is, in its turn, deter- 
mined by the so-called chromatin bodies, also 
visible and countable. Mr. Burke supposes, 
beyond these three, wheels within wheels until 
at the end of the series comes his ‘“‘7” th nucleus,” 
the group of carbon atoms decomposing like 
radium, and furnishing the energy to run the 
vital machine. The living thing is not, then, 
like the non-living, wholly at the mercy of 
its surroundings; it possesses a store of energ 
in its own right, to use as a dead thing cannot. 

We must, however, pass to the most striking 
of all phases of Mr. Burke’s theory, the strange, 
half-living ‘“‘radiobes” which he made to illus- 
trate it. Why, reasoned Mr. Burke, should 
there be only one kind of life; only a single sort 
of life-stuff? More things than one burn and 
phosphoresce: why should only protoplasm 
live? 

At any rate, Mr. Burke did find that he 
could make a sort of life-stuff out of radium 
chloride and beef-tea, and that this new arti- 
ficial radium-based life-stuff actually formed 
itself into individual beings unlike anything 
in heaven, earth, or water. These grew, 
developed smaller structures like nuclei within 
their bodies, reproduced themselves by division 
after the manner of bacteria, and finally, after 
running through their life cycle, died and 
disappeared. Mr. Burke will have it that 
any creature that will do these things is alive. 
Yet he is careful to reiterate that the life of 
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such beings is not natural life, but a far simpler 
matter—an experimental life to be studied 
in the laboratory, not one to maintain itself 
out-of-doors. There is no danger, thus far, 
that any microscopic Frankenstein monsters 
will escape from Mr. Burke’s test-tubes and 
invade a terrified world. 

In general, then, Mr. Burke aims to adjust 
two conflicting opinions. On the one hand, he 
is one with the great physiologists of the early 
twentieth century in regarding life-stuff as an 
elaborate chemical machine. On the other 
hand, he agrees with the equally great physiol- 
ogists of the early nineteenth century that there 
is something in living things that is not ordinary 
matter. His ideas are, by turns, fascinating, 
suggestive, obscure. How far they are sound 
can best be determined after, in a second work, 
he has replied to sundry ungentle assaults on 
the first. 


THE ANALOGY WITH MAGNETISM 


Sir Oliver Lodge, to turn now to the other 
significant contribution to this topic, agreeing 
in many respects with Mr. Burke, is far more 
thoroughgoing and radical. Especially sug- 
gestive is his discussion of the analogy between 
life as a property of protoplasm and magnetism 
as a property of iron. 

From time immemorial there have been 
found in the earth certain iron loadstones. 
Nobody knew where they came from, nor 
where they got their strange power of drawing 
to themselves other bits of iron. Nobody 
knew, besides, whence came another property— 
the ability to impart this mysterious power to 
certain other bodies. For it was soon dis- 
covered that so long as a bar of soft iron re- 
mained in contact with a loadstone, or with 
another piece of soft iron which was itself in 
contact with the loadstone, that the iron itself 
became magnetic. 

Nevertheless, no matter how many magnets 
are made from a single loadstone or .from 
another magnet, the original supply of mag- 
netism remains undiminished. A magnet 
broken in halves becomes instantly, not two 
half-magnets, but two whole ones. 

All this is very like the phenomena of life. 
Life is found on this earth associated with a 
certain chemical body, but where it came from 
nobody knows. Like the magnet which ren- 
ders magnetic for a time the iron in contact 
with it, the living creature takes in lifeless 
food-stuff, builds it into its own living sub- 
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stance, and then excretes it again, lifeless as 
before. As the loadstone endows with mag- 
netism any number of steel magnets without 
diminishing in the least its own supply, so the 
oak-tree endows with life any number of acorns. 
As the two halves of a magnet are each a 
whole magnet, so the two halves of an amoeba 
or an infusorian are whole creatures. The 
analogy is striking. What could be clearer 
than that magnetism is a property of iron, and 
life a property of protoplasm? 

And yet, after all, magnetism is not a property 
of iron. All our electric motors, trolley cars, 
dynamos, all the thousand and one recent 
applications of electricity to industry, depend 
ultimately on the discovery that magnetism, 
on last analysis, has nothing whatever to do 
with iron. For, of course, we now know that 
every electric current generates a magnetic 
field, whatever be the conductor. We know 
also that magnetism exists independently of 
any material body, and may occur in a vacuum. 
In short, the magnetized iron bar merely 
renders manifest a power which was already 
there; a power that will still be present after 
the bar has been demagnetized or destroyed. 

“You have,” Sir Oliver tells Professor 
Haeckel in effect, “a fine logical argument 
to prove that life is a product of protoplasm 
and nothing more. Very good. But not 
many years ago, I could demonstrate by ex- 
actly the same chain of reasoning that mag- 
netism is a product of iron and nothing else. 
Yet I, with the rest of the scientific world, 
was precisely wrong; and so, by all precedent, 
are you.” 

With this, the case must rest. The truly 
shattering discoveries of the last few years 
have all at once opened to science two new 
worlds. The X-rays and wireless telegraphy 
are the entrance to one; radio-activity to the 
other. Who shall say to-day that there is not 
at least a third—the realm of life and mind ? 
For all that science knows, life may simply be 
using the protoplasmic molecule as a con- 
venient tool for manifesting itself in this 
particular world, while it belongs essentially 
to another. The life of even the simplest 
creature may not be in the body at all. 

All that we can absolutely say to-day is that 
life appears in protoplasm as dew on a cold 
surface. One cannot have dew-drops without 
some solid body for them to form on. Never- 
theless, the surface on which the dew appears 
does not create the water. 
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THE POLITICAL TANGLE IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE RISE OF THE LABOR PARTY AND THE INDICTMENT OF MAYOR SCHMITZ 


BY 


JEROME A. HART 


r NHE long reign of power of the work- 
ingmen’s party, or the Labor Union 
party, in San Francisco had its 

springs far back in the successful fight of the 

Labor leaders against the admission of Oriental 

workingmen. For years after these over- 

whelming evidences of the power of labor in 

California, a wholesome regard for their votes 

remained in the minds of the political leaders 

of both parties and sops were thrown to the 
workingmen by nominating “prominent labor 
candidates” on the tickets of both parties. 

This by way of explanation of the light- 
ness with which the shackles of party alle- 
giance are worn by the citizens of San 
Francisco. 

In 1901, when James D. Phelan was mayor, 
an ugly strike broke out as the result of a 
dispute between the employing Draymen’s 
Association and the Teamsters’ Labor Union. 
The matters at issue it is useless to discuss 
here; they were questions of hours, wages, 
and other points. The contending parties 
disagreed so radically that it seemed impossible 
to bring them together. Savage riots took 
place, in the course of which non-union team- 
sters were badly beaten and, in some cases, 
killed. More than one cowardly murder was 
committed. An association known as the 
“Employers’ Association”? was formed, made 
up of merchants, bankers, capitalists, and 
employers of labor generally. This association 
was reputed to have large funds. It was be- 
lieved by the workingmen to be a branch of 
the National Citizens’ Alliance. It was also 
believed by the labor unions to be aiding, 
with large sums of money, the Employers’ 
Association in its fight. Much pressure was 
brought to bear on Mayor Phelan to put police 
officers on the wagons with the non-union 
teamsters. He finally did so. Thereupon 
the labor unions accused him of using the 


city’s uniformed police to “teach scabs to 
drive.” After several months the strike was 
ended, but the settlement was an unsatisfactory 
one. The men went back to work, gaining 
none of the points for which they had struck. 
The employers at first refused to discharge 
their non-union workmen but the strikers 
practically forced them to do so. Thus both 
sides were sullen and discontented, and the 
settlement settled nothing. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S ONE-MAN RULE 


Mayor Phelan had been elected the first 
mayor under the new Charter, passed some 
eight years ago, a document which gave very 
large powers to the mayor. Under the old 
Charter, called the ‘Consolidation Act,” a 
very different system of government was main- 
tained. Under that charter the head of each 
department was responsible for his subordinates 
and a system of checks and balances was 
maintained by which it was almost impossible 
for a municipal official to embezzle. This 
old Charter worked on the assumption that 
many men are dishonest and that all need 
watching. In many ways it worked well; 
in some ways it worked badly. The new 
Charter went on the assumption that all of the 
officials of a municipality should be the ap- 
pointees of the mayor, and that he should be 
responsjble to the people for the workings of 
his suBordinates. 

As Mayor Phelan’s term drew to a close, 
it was apparent that the workingmen and the 
labor unions were determined to seize the 
reins of power. The occurrences of years 
before convinced them that this power lay 
ready to their hand whenever they chose to 
grasp it. The passage of the new Charter 
by the people showed them that if they elected 
only one man they could largely control the 
municipal government. They selected their 
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man. They chose Eugene E. Schmitz, leader 
of an orchestra in the Columbia Theatre and 
a prominent member of the Musicians’ Union. 

This contest took place in 1901. Abraham 
Ruef was a Republican boss in a small way. 
He had been beaten at the primaries and, 
therefore, supported the Labor Union candi- 
date in the person of his friend Schmitz. The 
Democratic candidate running against Schmitz 
was Joseph Sadoc Tobin, head of the Hibernia 
Savings Bank. The Republican nominee was 
Asa R. Wells, a veteran politician who had 
often served in public office. Schmitz was 
elected. 

At the election two years later, in 1903, the 
party behind Schmitz had much increased in 
power. The Republicans nominated Henry 
J. Crocker, a millionaire merchant. The 
Democratic nominee was Franklin K. Lane, 
an experienced Democratic politician and 
now a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Schmitz was again elected. 

During his incumbency as mayor, Schmitz 
naturally appointed to office men almost en- 
tirely from the ranks of the Labor Union party. 
As a result, he solidified the political organiza- 
tion of that party to such an extent that at the 
close of his first term it was easy for him to 
succeed himself. This he did. In November, 
1905, another election took place and for the 
third time Schmitz was elected mayor. It 
is needless to enter here into all the details 
concerning the political intrigues of this and 
the preceding elections. It is enough to say 
that the ticket put up by the Labor Union 
party was headed by Schmitz. It was ap- 
parently not believed by Ruef and the leaders 
of the Labor Union party that they could 
elect minor officials, such as the supervisors, 
but it was believed that they could elect the 
mayor and two or three other officers com- 
manding large patronage. To the surprise 
and stupefaction of the whole city, and the 
labor leaders as well, the entire ticket was 
elected. It was even said at the time that the 
labor leaders were much chagrined; for, had 
they expected success, they would have put 
up men of better character on their ticket. 

This newly elected government went into 
office in January, 1906. As will be seen, it 
was firmly seated in the saddle. It was headed 
by a mayor who was occupying his office for 
a third term, while all of the municipal officers, 
boards, commissioners, etc., commanding a 
patronage of some $6,000,000 a year, were 
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members of the Labor Union party. The 
jealousies and enmities engendered by this 
overwhelming success in the minds of the 
“workers” of the old political parties may be 
readily imagined. The dailies of San Fran- 
cisco bitterly attacked the administration. 

The Labor Union party was solidly en- 
trenched in power in San Francisco during the 
first three months of 1906. It was in April 
that the great disaster nearly destroyed the city. 
Mayor Schmitz immediately appointed a Relief 
Committee of fifty citizens. It was largely 
made up of citizens from the professional, 
mercantile, and capitalist class. This com- 
mittee practically governed the city for some 
weeks, ignoring the Labor Union municipal 
officials. Schmitz met with praises on every 
hand. He made new acquaintances among 
the richer classes, many of whom took a liking 
to him. They encouraged him to “break 
away” from his former associates. It looked 
as if he would do so. 

The day before the disaster Schmitz was 
apparently most heartily hated by the property- 
owning classes of San Francisco. He certainly 
was the most abused man in the newspapers; 
but two or three days after the disaster he 
seemed to be the most popular. General 
Funston reported to him and placed the United 
States troops under his orders. When General 
Greely arrived, he endorsed the action of Gen- 
eral Funston. For weeks following the disaster, 
the mayor continued to receive the applause 
of the people of the city and state. He rose 
superior to his environment. He chose his 
relief committees and sub-committees entirely 
without regard to the political or other affilia- 
tions of its members. Many of the men com- 
posing it were bitter enemies of Schmitz. Yet 
this body met for many weeks, and, under the 
lead of the mayor, devised plans, first for feed- 
ing, next for housing the hundreds of thousands 
suddenly made homeless, and lastly for the 
rehabilitation of the city. 

After the first shock of the disaster had worn 
away, the normal human feelings of anger, 
revenge, covetousness, and jealousy began to 
show themselves. The fund administered by 
the Relief Committee was enormous, high up 
in the millions.. The members of the Labor 
Union party resented the fact that persons 
whom they called “enemies of labor” were in 
charge of this fund. Sectarian animosities 
arose concerning its distribution. . The polit- 
ical jealousies of the daily papers had been 
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envenomed by their utter deprivation of such 
patronage as their influence had previously 
been able to command. This led them to 
attack the labor administration. These at- 
tacks became more and more frequent and 
more bitter. 


WHOLESALE CHARGES OF GRAFT 


As soon as the citizens had saved the lives 
and looked out for the shelter of their families 
and themselves, they began to look after their 
property. Much of it was swept away. There 
developed a violent desire for the acquisition 
and the creation of new property on the part 
even of the richest men. There was a sudden 
search for “privileges,” for “franchises,” and 
for every possible money-making means within 
the gift of the municipal officials. And here 
began rumors of all sorts of graft. It was 
charged by the daily press that a traction 
company paid to the mayor and the board of 
supervisors $700,000 for the privilege to erect 
overhead trolleys in the streets; that a water 
company paid $250,000 for the privilege of 
supplanting the old water company, which 
was temporarily crippled; that a rival tele- 
phone company paid $100,000 for the right 
to string its poles and wires in San Francisco; 
that the gas companies, the power companies, 
steam railway companies, transcontinental 
and local street contractors, building contrac- 
tors, theatre managers, and proprietors of 
gambling hells, “dead-falls,” liquor saloons, 
panel games, and even houses of prostitution, 
all paid their tribute to the municipal govern- 
ment. In this grand game of grab, it was 
rumored that millionaires were as greedy as 
the low class of gamblers and liquor dealers. 

These matters still rest only on rumor. It 
may be said, generally speaking, that the 
workingmen, the poorer classes, and the Labor 
Union leaders all believe sincerely that the 
stories of graft on the part of the richer classes 
and the millionaire corporations are true. 
And they disbelieve, or affect to disbelieve, 
the charges concerning the accusations of 
graft going to the profit of the saloon keepers, 
gambling hells, and similar institutions. On 
the other hand, the millionaires and capitalists 
pooh-pooh at the charges of graft and deny 
that they or their agents were enriched; at 
the same time, they believe that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the aggregate have 
been paid by the owners of disreputable in- 
stitutions above enumerated. 
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In the early autumn, Mayor Schmitz, 
stating that he was worn out by ceaseless labor, 
requested from the board of supervisors a 
leave of absence of ninety days, to which he 
was entitled under the charter. He left at 
once with his wife for Europe. During his 
absence, the campaign against him and the 
Labor Union party continued with unabated 
bitterness. It was again charged by the daily 
newspapers over and over, that he, in conjunc- 
tion with his close friend, Abraham Ruef, 
had extorted hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in graft by levying on water companies, gas 
companies, traction companies, and individ- 
uals. These accusations were made _ in- 
cessantly, and finally crystalized into indict- 
ment. 


THE INDICTMENT OF SCHMITZ AND RUEF 


During the absence of Schmitz, a grand 
jury was impaneled, and it was given out by 
the daily papers that its chief end would be to 
uncover graft. It was loudly proclaimed by 
the press that much evidence was in existence 
which would convict Schmitz, Ruef, and their 
henchmen, and put them behind prison bars. 
The process of impaneling this grand jury 
was long and stormy; during the time many 
threats were leveled at the talesmen and 
judges by the daily press. At last, a jury was 
impaneled which seemed to satisfy the daily 
papers and presumably the well-to-do portion 
of the community. As soon as the jurors 
began their work, it was clear that indictments 
would be found against Schmitz and Ruef. 
Thereupon Ruef devised a plan by which 
Acting-Mayor Gallegher and the board of 
supervisors were to appoint him, Ruef, as 
district-attorney, removing the incumbent, Lang- 
don, on the ground of neglect of duty. Ruef 
would then be placed in the position of ex- 
amining and passing upon the ence against 
himself and Schmitz. 

This caused intense excitement in the city. 
A mass meeting was called in Union Square 
by some commercial associations. It was 
apparently intended to form something like 
a “Safety Committee.” But the meeting was 
“captured” by crowds of Labor Union men, 
and the projectors suppressed their resolutions 
and adjourned the meeting. Thereupon, the 
Labor Union sympathizers continued the 
meeting and made violent speeches denouncing 
the acts of the projectors of the meeting and 
the utterances of the daily papers. 
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Francis J. Heney, the man who convicted 
Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, of felony, was 
persuaded by Rudolph Spreckels, a millionaire, 
to act as assistant to District-Attorney Langdon. 
They were to contest the claim of Ruef to 
usurp the post. But, to the surprise of all, 
a state official—Attorney-General Webb— 
suddenly appeared, casting the power of the 
state with the incumbent, Langdon. Ruef’s 
case collapsed, and the judges declared in- 
valid the action of the supervisors in appointing 
him to be district-attorney. 

At once, Ruef and Schmitz were indicted by 
the grand jury. There were five indictments 
for extortion, each for the average sum of 
upwards of $1,000 obtained from the pro- 
prietors of French restaurants to ensure their 
retaining liquor licenses. In each case, Ruef 
had secured a contract from the restaurant 
keeper, stating that the sum paid was for 
“legal fees.”” Therefore it would seem dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to convict him. Noth- 
ing has yet been proved against Schmitz as 
to any guilty knowledge of these transactions. 
The only other indictment found by the grand 
jury was one against Supervisor Nicholas, 
who was indicted for accepting a bribe of 
$26 from a furniture house. 

The French restaurants, by the way, are 
institutions of San Francisco which have 
existed for some fifty years. They are not 
institutions to be proud of, being places of 
rendezvous for the dissolute of both sexes. 
None the less, San Francisco has winked at 
them for years, and no attempt was ever made 
to regulate them until it was made under the 
present administration. It is, of course, al- 
leged by the enemies of Schmitz that the at- 
tempt to “regulate” them was purely for the 
purpose of graft. Schmitz retorts that the 
French restaurants ran openly, unregulated 
and unchecked under all the preceding mayors 
—including Phelan, Pond, and Sanderson, 
three men of high character. 

When these indictments were found, Schmitz 
shortened his contemplated stay in Europe 
and made haste to return to San Francisco. 
He was formally arrested on his arrival at the 
state line, and was released on bail on his 
arrival in San Francisco. 

When Schmitz returned, a crowd of several 
thousand people awaited him at the station 
in San Francisco. But the night was a stormy 
one and the gathering gradually dwindled 
away. On arrival, he was taken at once to 
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the only large public hall still standing in San 
Francisco, a skating rink, where an assemblage 
of thousands of people still awaited him, 
although his train—which was due before 
seven o’clock in the evening—did not arrive 
until long past midnight. There he and his 
supporters made speeches which were colored 
with bitter resentment against the daily news- 
papers and the people behind them. 

After the impaneling of the grand jury, a 
great clamor broke out over the indictments 
found by the jurors, and over the particular 
judge to be selected to try the case. The 
daily press indulged in open threats against 
the various superior judges of San Francisco, 
of whom there are twelve. These practically 
amounted to menaces to drive them from 
the city if the cases were allotted to certain 
judges or were not tried in certain ways. 
When the matter came up before the superior 
court, it developed that Ruef and Schmitz 
had two distinct sets of attorneys, and appar- 
ently did not intend to be tried jointly. The 
attorneys for the prosecution insisted on trying 
them together, realizing, doubtless, that if one 
of the two were guilty the prosecution’s case 
would thus be made much stronger. But 
the attorneys for the defense struggled stoutly 
against this attempt. The trial dragged on 
for six or seven weeks, amid interminable 
delays. Finally, the attorneys for Schmitz 
demanded that the judge try their client 
singly on any one of the five indictments, 
saying that he was being deprived of justice; 
that he was kept away from his pressing duties 
as mayor of the city, which was in a deplorable 
condition; that by reason of the requirements 
of the charter, no one could fill the mayor’s 
place except in his absence; that the city was 
suffering; therefore, he prayed for speedy 
trial. This petition apparently was not favor- 
ably entertained, so Schmitz’s attorneys re- 
quested the presiding judge of the superior 
court to assign Schmitz’s case to another de- 
partment, alleging to the presiding judge that 
he was deprived of justice, being refused a 
speedy trial. Thereupon the daily papers 
again indulged in open threats, warning the 
presiding judge of the superior court that if he 
transferred the case from that department he 
would incur popular odium almost amounting 
to banishment. The presiding judge refused 
to transfer the case unless requested by the 
sitting judge, who refused to make the request. 
Thereupon the attorneys for Schmitz informed 
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the court that they would place their client 
formally under arrest by vacating his bail bond. 
When this was done, and when the mayor 
was formally in the custody of the sheriff, 
Schmitz’s attorneys applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus to the Supreme Court, alleging 
that their client was under illegal duress. 
The Supreme Court issued the writ, and there 
the matter stands at the present writing. 


NO LEAK IN THE RELIEF FUND 


In their crusade against Schmitz, the dailies 
accused him of having “looted” the Relief 
Fund. This statement was published broad- 
cast by the Associated Press all over the 
United States. It was printed (and probably 
believed) that some of the money sent by the 
charitable for the aid of the sufferers in San 
Francisco had been stolen by Schmitz and his 
followers. Fortunately, this accusation turned 
out to be utterly baseless. The finances of 
the Relief Committee are in the charge of 
Mr. James D. Phelan, a man of large wealth 
and of high personal character. He has 
reported to the Red Cross Society that a num- 
bered duplicate receipt has been sent for every 
sum of money received by the Relief Com- 
mission and its successor, the Relief Corpora- 
tion. Furthermore, the accounts have been 
checked by a certificated firm of public ac- 
countants and balance-sheets printed regularly 
in the daily press. The only basis for the 
charge against Schmitz of “looting” the 
Relief Fund was the disappearance of a pack- 
age of currency containing $1,086. This was 
sent from Searchlight, Nevada, while the fire 
was still raging in San Francisco. As there 
was then in San Francisco no bank or office 
to which it was known that it could be sent, 
it was forwarded to a bank in Los Angeles, 
with instructions to ship the actual sum in 
currency in care of the mayor. The package 
disappeared. The mayor never received it. 
The Wells Fargo Express Company had 
receipted for it in Los Angeles, but could show 
no receipt from the mayor or anyone else in 
San Francisco. Therefore, after a diligent 
and fruitless search of months, the Wells 
Fargo Express Company replaced the missing 
bills and paid the same to the relief fund. 

Among the other charges brought against 
Schmitz, has been that of an attempt to take 
away the relief fund from the Relief Corpora- 
tion and turn it over to the board of super- 
visors. This transfer would not have been 


possible, for the relief fund is still largely in 
the custody of the National Red Cross Society 
at Washington and of various relief bodies 
in Boston, New York, and Chicago. As these 
relief bodies have as yet sent only a part of the 
money to San Francisco, the mayor could 
scarcely turn over its physical possession to the 
San Francisco supervisors. ‘There can be no 
doubt, however, that the mayor and the super- 
visors look with an unfriendly eye on the 
Relief Corporation and its acts. There is 
much friction between the two bodies. This 
is natural, however. When a commission 
expending millions of dollars is seated in a 
large city, owning and controlling the residences 
of scores of thousands of its citizens, feeding 
them, housing them, looking out for their 
sanitation, their morals, and their habits, 
watching over them with its own police, this 
naturally causes friction between its own agents 
and those of the municipality. Here is a 
single illustration to show the existing tangle: 
In the parks and squares of San Francisco 
live many thousands of refugees. They are 
domiciled in wooden cottages constructed by 
the Relief Corporation. For the purpose of 
driving out idle males and the vicious and 
shiftless generally, the Relief Corporation has 
exacted a small rental, about $6 a month per 
cottage. Many of the refugees object to pay- 
ing this or any sum. They have complained 
to the mayor. The mayor asks the park 
commissioners by what right they allow any 
association to exact rent for the use of the 
public parks and squares. To this the 
park commissioners can only reply that they 
have given no permission to the Relief Cor- 
poration to occupy the city’s parks or squares. 
“Then,” says the mayor, “the Relief agents 
have no right in these parks and are 
liable to arrest.” Whereupon, the Relief 
Corporation points out to the mayor that they 
are endeavoring to expel the vicious and 
criminal from among the poor and deserving; 
that if he enforces the ordinance he will drive 
the poor and deserving into the streets and 
merely transfer the vicious and criminal into 
other parts of the city not now infested with 
their presence. Confronted with this situa- 
tion, the mayor does ncthing. But the fact 
remains that, legally and technically, the park 
commissioners have no right to allow the 
Relief Corporation to erect structures on the 
parks and squares. 
Could there be a more hopeless tangle? 
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THE WORLD’S SEEDS GROWN BY THE TON TO BE SOLD BY THE OUNCE 
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bird-singing morning—and it is in 

January that I write—we shall look 
down upon one of the fairest scenes in the 
world, and, beyond all its beauty, a most 
practical place, rich beyond measure and 
throbbing with industrial life. Far down be- 
low us, between the mountains and the sea, 
lies the Santa Clara Valley, where the world’s 
seeds are raised. Not all of them, to be sure, 
but a vast amount. 

The situation is ideal. Just beyond the 
valley to the right runs a spur of the Coast 
Range, with the snowy dome of Lick Obser- 
vatory on the top of Mount Hamilton plainly 
showing forty miles away. Just below our 
feet we may see a huge Catholic training 
school for priests; and hard by is the trail, so it 
is said, over which the mission fathers toiled 
up to this rich valley in the days when the 
land was Spain’s. To the left is a low range 
of mountains, melting off in the purple distance 
to the sea; far in front is the great Bay of San 
Francisco—you may see its shimmer there in 
the warm sunlight; and just beyond lies San 
Francisco, pulling itself nobly together. 

The sun shines in this valley nearly all the 
year; the soil is of inexhaustible richness; 
the climate is particularly fitted for the growth 
and development of seed-bearing plants of 
commercial value. Hemmed in by mountains 
which temper the hot summer winds from the 
interior and the colder winds from the ocean 
in winter, the valley presents ideal conditions 
for this peculiar industry, the greatest of its 
kind in the world. 

Look past the thousands of acres of fruit 
trees hastening on these warm days to bud and 
burst into a great pink and white sea, and you 
will note the red roofs of small towns with dark 
places near them, picked out in the landscape 
by lines of green—the stately live-oaks and the 
lofty eucalyptus. These dark places, thousands 


i YOU will come with me this brilliant, 


of acres of them, are the seed farms. In this 
lovely valley lying below us and stretching 
around beyond the elbow of the foothills to 
the right, are nearly 10,000 acres of land given 
up to the raising of vegetable and flower seeds. 
Seed growing has been an occupation in this 
region for years, but it is within the past five or 
six years that it has approached its present 
magnitude. While there is great difference in 
the yield of various seeds, running from 200 
to nearly 2,000 pounds to the acre, it is likely 
that an average of 500 pounds would be a con- 
servative figure—making the total output for 
the last five years something like 25,000,000 
pounds of seeds. The acreage is steadily 
increasing to keep pace with the enormous 
demand. Onion seed will average about 
400 pounds to the acre, though often higher than 
this; lettuce, 500; carrot, 800: peas from 800 
to 1,000 pounds, and in some seasons much 
more. ‘The sweet peas average high, as much 
as 1,500 pounds frequently being raised on an 
acre. 

Think of a single field with four hundred 
acres of sweet peas in blossom at one time! 

You buy a package of seeds for your garden— 


lettuce, sweet peas, or onions, or parsnips, or 


some fine flower you have long loved. The 
package bears the name of some well-known 
seedsman; it is not unlikely that the name 
has been a household word for a generation. 
But it is ten chances to one that he is not the 
grower of the seed but only the seller; ten 
chances to one it was grown here in this wide 
Santa Clara Valley, with the blue California 
sky bending above it. The seed-seller con- 
tracts to buy of the seed-grower certain 
quantities of the seeds designated. The seed- 
grower agrees that he will “cause to have 
planted seeds or roots sufficient ordinarily to 
produce the quantities to be sold, provided the 
season permits the growing of the same.” 
The seed-grower goes further and says that 
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CHINESE AND JAPANESE WEEDING OUT YOUNG LETTUCE PLANTS 


he will agree to plant one acre of red or yellow 
varieties of onions, for example, for every 
400 pounds contracted for, and one acre for 
every 300 pounds of white varieties; that he 
will plant an acre of carrot or radish seed for 
every 1,000 pounds contracted for; and so on. 


THE ENDLESS VARIETY OF SEEDS 


I would not attempt to say how many kinds 
of seeds are raised on these seed ranches, but 
the number is very large. I notice in one 
catalogue over 300 varieties offered for sale, 
though perhaps not all these may have been 
raised on the ranches; for certain seeds, it 
is true, do not here become commercially profit- 
able. But in one contract noted, which pro- 
vides for growing standard well-known seeds, 
I find four varieties of asparagus seed; five of 
cauliflower; fifteen of carrot; eleven of celery; 
one of collards; four of endive; one each of 
cabbage and Brussels sprouts; three each of 
kale and kohlrabi; seventy-four varieties of 


lettuce—would you believe there were so many? 
—three of leeks; six of mustard, thirty-five of 
onion; four of parsley; three of parsnips; 
thirty-two of radish; two of salsify; five each 
of squash and spinach. 

Then came the flower seeds—raised by the 
thousands of pounds to be sold by the ounce. 
Eighty-six varieties of sweet peas were listed, 
but there are over 300 varieties which one 
firm has grown, annually being added to as the 
taste changes. Love of novelty must be satis- 
fied. The fashion just now, one grower told 
me, is for sweet peas of extraordinarily large 
size and with fluted petals. He thought the 
limit in color had almost been reached. Nearly 
a thousand acres of sweet peas are in blossom 
over there, just around that spur of the 
mountain, when the summer is well advanced. 
It is not given to type to describe their beauty 
or fragrance. 

Then there are thirty kinds of aster to choose 
from; one each of balsam, calendula, cen- 





LIVE OAKS AND LETTUCE 
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THRESHING MUSTARD AND RADISH SEEDS 


taurea, gypsophila, and pinks; three each of 
giant cosmos and candytuft; four each of 
mignonette and poppy; ten each of phlox and 
verbena, and fifty-three of nasturtium. And 
what a bewildering lot of beautiful names 
these flowers and vegetables have acquired! 
One wonders how the growers thought them 
all out. 

If we clamber down the mountain side we 
may catch the puffing train and ride up the 
valley where the seeds are growing. Sprouting 
would be a better term for January, for the 
workmen are still planting. It is a scene of 
activity when the seeding is on, second only to 


the harvest time. Some of the seeds are sown 
in drills by machine—those which must have 
regular rows with room for cultivation. Some 
are sown by hand. The onion bulbs from 
which the seeds grow are planted by hand in 
long rows, the bulbs four inches or so apart. 
Going around the spur of the mountains to 
a large ranch, I saw long rows of Chinamen 
and Japanese kneeling by the side of the 
furrow the plow had made, setting onions in 
place amidst no end of Oriental jargon. One 
stalwart fellow passed down the line, distributing 
the onions loosely in the furrow in advance of 
the planters. When you were still a block 
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A FIELD OF LETTUCE GOING TO SEED 
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away you might know they were onions, those 
long rows of yellow bulbs stretching away so 
far in the distance, by the odor that smites the 
air. 

Chinese and Japanese, they do the work. 
The teamsters are white men, using that term 
as distinguishing from the Mongolian; the over- 
seers and heads of departments are white. 
Man after man, as I passed along the bent 
rows of Chinamen putting the bulbs in place, 
had an iron-gray cue tucked away under his 
skull-cap. They are aging fast, these old 
fellows; the day of the Chinaman in America 
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PREPARING LETTUCE SEED FOR FLAILING 


is fixed. Another generation and there will 
be none left. But the Jap is here in all his 
youth and exuberance, not so good a workman 
as the Chinaman, not so reliable in the mass, 
the manager tells me as we watch them at 
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CHINESE FLAILING OUT LETTUCE SEED 


their work; but he is clean and quick and 
deft beyond measure with those Oriental 
fingers of his. He is working here, too, for 
less money than an American laborer could be 
hired for. Still, though these Chinese and 
Japanese laborers work cheap—for not more 
than $1.50 a day at the outside—they draw 
in the busiest season of the year fully $60,000 
a month in wages. When the harvest is on 
there will be fully 2,000 of them at work. 

There are 2,500 acres of land in this one seed 
ranch, all given up to the raising of garden 
seeds. As level as a floor the valley lies, 
stretching across to the foothills miles away. 
It is a fair, peaceful scene—the larks in the 
sky, the soft winter sunshine, the vast reaches 
of brown earth just breaking out into green 
where the earlier seeds are coming, the white 
mountain tops beyond thick with their mantle 
of snow. The frogs are croaking in calm 
content in the lush grass at the roadside and 
the linnets are singing like mad. 

If you look sharply enough, you may see 
two men going from point to point about the 





LETTUCE SEED BEING DRIED BEFORE THRESHING 
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ONION SEED SPREAD OUT FOR DRYING 


great ranch, baiting gopher traps and collecting 
their morning catch. The men are at it all 
the time—and so are the gophers! As many 
as 200 a week are trapped, for the pests in- 
crease with disagreeable and discouraging 
rapidity; they present one of the serious prob- 
lems of the seed farm. 


INFLUENCE OF SEED FARMING ON CHARACTER 


In conversation with the superintendent 
of one of the big warehouses where the seeds 
are stored pending shipment, as we stood on 
the cement floor while tier on tier the huge 
rows of sacks of seeds rose to the high ceiling, 
the subject of the influence of seed farming 
upon the workmen came up. It was called 
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up by noting two cheery-faced Japs who 
were sewing up the sacks—first an inside 
sack of heavy duck holding the seed, then a 
heavy outside sack drawn over the other for 
protection. The subject was all summed up in 
this comment by one who had grown gray in 
the service. A man who likes butchering pigs 
will not take to cultivating roses. No doubt, 
many of the aged Chinese have never given up 
the pipe, and with that strange Oriental per- 
sistence and iron conservatism they have gauged 
their supply of opium to a hair so that it will 
the very least interfere with longevity; a good 
many of the Japs have their celebration days, 
when they go off for a more or less quiet drunk; 
and very many of both nationalities gamble. 
But, after all, the warehouse superintendent 
and the manager of the big ranch believed that 
the influence of the calling, the work among 
flowers and growing things, had a marked 
bearing on the men, making them more gentle. 
This was eminently true of a lot of French 
seed-growers whom I once saw at work in a 
large seed estate hard by the city of Paris, 
Japs, Chinamen, Americans working in har- 
mony—it must be the flowers! 

By the end of February the main work of 
seeding is over. March, April, May, and 
sometimes well into June, are cultural months. 
The weeds find quickly how rich a storehouse 
is this dark soil, more quickly than their 
gentler bred relatives. The superintendent of 
one of the large ranches told me that he plowed 
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A VAST FIELD OF ONIONS IN BLOOM 
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SWEET PEAS GROWING IN A PRUNE ORCHARD 


richness of the soil is sufficient to bring both fruit and flowers to maturity 


SNOW-WHITE POPPIES BETWEEN PINK AND LAVENDER SWEET PEAS 


The seed-grower who plots his ranch according to some “color scheme” produces gorgeous effects 
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A FIELD OF LEEKS IN BUD 


but once and that deeply, but did no harrowing 
or stirring of the soil save what was necessary 
to even up the ground for the planting. He 
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used no fertilizer and no water for irrigation. 
The soil of the valley, washed down from the 
mountains for unnumbered generations, was, 
for all practical purposes, bottomless, inex- 
haustible. And while no rains come from 
early spring to early (and sometimes late) 
winter, the soil conserves the moisture for the 
long rainless summer and measures it out 
unstintingly to the thirsty plants. Here and 
there are patches where it pays to irrigate in 
dry seasons, but these are the exceptions. 


HARVESTING AND TESTING THE SEEDS 


In July, August, and early September the 
harvest of the seeds ison. The scene is far dif- 
ferent then, full of a peculiar beauty. The 
great valley is a mass of bloom where the flowers 
grow, and where the vegetable seeds are ripen- 
ing stretch wide reaches of color—green and 
brown and gold and gray—while in the back- 
ground the huge oaks in their dark rich green 
throw into relief the distant brown foothills 
leading up to the dark chaparral of the moun- 
tains beyond. Some seeds must be threshed 
out with machines in the way wheat is threshed; 
others must come under the old-fashioned 
flail. Lettuce, for example, is gathered in 
squares or sacks of cloth by the workmen, after 


LEEKS IN BLOOM. THE FLOWER IS PURPLE 
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ACRES OF CARROTS IN BLOOM 


the upper part of the plant containing the seed 
has been cut off, and is then placed on wide 
pieces of canvas, about thirty feet square 
stretching down the field. When the plants 
have dried out sufficiently—the tops are turned 
by hand every day for a fortnight—the flails 
begin their work. Experts, indeed, are some 
of these brawny Chinamen at this ancient 
mode of threshing. There is no danger that 
the seed will spoil overnight if the flailers 
have not finished when the day ends, for it 
is the time of no rain from moon’s end to 
moon’s end. 

After the threshing, the seed is sacked 
and stored or sent out over the world direct. 
Shipments go to many foreign countries—to 
Continental Europe and England largely, 
to Japan, China, Australia. The shipping 
season is October, November,and December; 
then comes January’s planting, and the cycle 
of the seeds begins once more. 

But there is another factor in the success of 
this steadily broadening enterprise—the seeds 
must be good seeds. You cannot run a seed 
farm without raising good seeds. So there 
are testing plots where acres are given up to 
growing seeds for test—as to vitality, absence 


of mixture of other seeds, general excellence. 
Then, too, the seeds must be tested as to their 
germination. I think it fair to say that the test 
in this valley is one of the highest—some say 
the highest in the world. No seed is sent out 





CARROT BLOSSOMS ON STALKS SIX FEET HIGH 
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DWARF SWEET PEAS GROWING FOR SEED 


which will not show an 86 per cent. germination 
test, while the greater part of all seeds sent 
will show from go-to 95 per cent. Some seeds 
test a full 100 per cent.—that is to say, every 
seed in the sack will germinate. 


THE PRODUCTION OF NEW VARIETIES 


The experimental grounds where new varie- 
ties are constantly being tested are important 
features of the seed ranches. Should a new 
kind of lettuce, a new radish, or a new flower 
of any type be developed as a result of the 
work done on the experimental plots, it may 
prove of large commercial value. More than 
a thousand varieties of a single plant, variations 





SEED SACKED FOR THE WAREHOUSE 








TWO THOUSAND ACRES OF SEED FARMS 


they might be called, will be growing at a 
single time; and most earnest study of them 
is always made in order to find one plant 
radically different from others of its race in 
some one essential which makes it more novel 
or more excellent than any of its forebears. It 
is the one rare new plant that makes all the 
care worth while. 

There is an exceedingly clever Chinese plant- 
breeder—Henry Ohn, they have named him— 
who has been very successful in originating new 
varieties of sweet peas, a long list standing 
to his credit. He is a man of rare perceptions, 
quick to note a new type, extremely deft in 
breeding together two old plants to make, if 
possible, a third one rarer than either parent. 





WHERE SEEDS ARE CLEANED AND SACKED 


Perhaps an average ranch will raise seeds in 
this general proportion: Onions, 1,000 acres; 
lettuce, 500 acres; carrots, 200 acres; radishes, 
2c0 acres; sweet peas, 400 to 500 acres; beets, 
celery, parsley, leeks,- and other vegetable 
and flower varieties, from one acre to fifty acres. 
One farm has a single field of onions covering 
640 acres, a square mile! 

The volume of business is steadily growing. 
A conservative estimate of the value in car- 
load lots of the seeds raised each year in this 
valley is $1,200,000. The value of the seeds 
as sold at retail in packages ranging from an 
ounce to two or three pounds is very largely 
in excess of this figure. 























N THE last annual report of the 
Secretary of War are three para- 
graphs that should have been printed 

in red ink. 

The first gives the number of enlistments 
during the fiscal year—24,083—and adds 
that 8,849 of this number were reénlistments. 
That means that of the men added to the 
nation’s fighting force, two of every three were 
“fresh fish”—untrained, unseasoned men. 

The second item is this: 


“Notwithstanding most indefatigable efforts on the part 
of recruiting officers, the needs for recruits during the past 
fiscal year could not be fully met, and the difficulty in- 
creased rather than abated, as compared with the year 
before.” 


The third paragraph should have been 
printed in bold-faced type: 


“The relative number of desertions in the Army has 
continued to increase, the number for the past fiscal year 
being 7.4 per cent. of the whole number of enlisted men in 
service during that year, as against 6.8 per cent. during 
the preceding year. The average -for the three years 
1902-1904 was 6.1 per cent., and for the ten years 1895- 
1904 the average was 4.5 per cent. of the total number of 
enlisted men in the service.” 


Expressed in units of men rather than in 
percentages, this means that within a year 
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FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE ENLISTED 
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6,258 men oj the regular army deserted its ranks! 
Enough to make eight whole regiments! 

This shame—for it is nothing less—is not 
the shame of the army alone. It comes home 
to the entire nation, for nine of every ten 
deserters were of native birth. 

What is the matter with the army—that its 
seasoned men will not reénlist; that suitable 
recruits cannot be found in numbers sufficiently 
large, and that soldiers enough to make eight 
regiments were so sick of the service that they 
were willing to go through life with the army’s 
most despised crime seared, upon their con- 
sciences rather than wear the uniform longer? 

The report of the Honorable Secretary does 
not intimate that anything is seriously wrong 
with the army, but a further paragraph gives 
a clue: 


“Fifty-eight per cent. of all the desertions during the 
year were desertions of men in their first year of service, 
and considerably more than half of these desertions were 
during the first six months of service. Sixteen per cent. 
of the desertions occurred among men in their second year 
of service, and 3 per cent. among those in their third year, 
making a total of 77 per cent. during the first enlistment.” 


Since more than half of all the desertions 
occurred during the first year of enlistment, 
it is evident that recruits do not find army life 
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WEST POINT CADETS DRILLING AS CAVALRY 
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to be so picturesque as the billboards represent 
it. Such being the case, the probationary 
method of the New York Fire Department—a 
month’s trial—might be a good thing for the 
army. Had the first enlistment of these deser- 
ters been one year instead of three, the probabil- 
ities are that 50 per cent. would have served 
it out. 





FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


known a crisis in which the call to arms met 
with a lukewarm response, and the country 
is not willing now to doubt the national spirit. 
And what man with industrial experience 
is willing to believe for a moment that the 
trouble is due to a lack of stamina, to an 
instinctive shrinking from either hardship or 
hard work? And it is certainly not fear that 


— 





ABLE-BODIED MEN OF GOOD CHARACTER. 
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ARMY LIFE, AS SEEN BY THE ARTISTS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


The Government’s billboards are apparently designed by the same artists that design cover pages for patriotic 
songs heard in phonograph halls 


Perhaps the trouble lies at the door of the 
recruit. Let us see. The report shows that 
only one applicant in four was accepted, the 
other three being rejected as lacking in either 
mental, moral, or physical qualifications. 
Plainly, therefore, carelessness was not shown 
in the acceptance of recruits. Then is it 
because there is a decline in what the civilian 
calls “patriotism?” The country has never 


keeps the young American out of the recruiting 
officer’s reach, or that makes him desert the 
service within the first six months. 

If the Secretary of War seek the cause of 
the iricreased difficulty in getting recruits, 
perhaps it may be found in the fact that some- 
thing like 200,000 ex-soldiers of the Spanish 
and Philippine campaigns are scattered over 
the country—and that these men usually have 








THE 


heart-to-heart talks with such of their friends 
as show an inclination toward a military 
career. And if the Secretary be really anxious 
to know why men that have been in the service 
almost invariably urge their friends to stay 
out, why so many soldiers leave at the expira- 
tion of their first enlistment, and why such a 
humiliating number desert the ranks, let him 
ask the men that are too honorable to desert 
but who are counting the days that intervene 
between them and freedom. 

One of the first things for the Department 





S é i] : 
ARMY LIFE, AS THE RECRUIT SEES IT 
The “roll” contains blanket, blouse, overcoat, and extras. 
carries a gun, a haversack, a knapsack, a canteen, and a cartridge belt 
—but it saves a wagon and two mules 


He also 


to face is the fact that it is a huge employment 
agency asking picked men to sign for three 
years of hard labor and almost prison disci- 
pline—and for a wage of forty-three cents a day! 
Why, in these piping times of, peace, should an 
able-bodied, physically perfect young man do 
galling service for $3.00 a week when he can 
earn from $12 to $30 a week in civil life, and 
be a free man at the same time? Gen. Funs- 
ton, in his last report, says that the United 
States soldier is the most poorly paid man in 
any occupation in the country to-day. He 
thinks the very existence of the army is 
threatened and recommends a 50 per cent. 
increase in pay as an inducement to a second 
enlistment. But this would be small consola- 
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tion to the poor dog serving his first three 
years. 

The smallness of his pay is almost criminal, 
but that is not the real cause of the dissatisfac- 
tion that leads to desertion. 


A lieutenant’s 


” 


4 


sf 
AN UNUSUALLY FINE TYPE 
This corporal is now the managing editor of a prominent Southern 
newspaper 


pay is less than that of a hod-carrier, but there 
is no pleading call from the Department for 
men to wear shoulder-straps. The size of the 
enlisted man’s pay is impressed upon him 
only when the paymaster comes around— 
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GERMAN SOLDIERS IN EVERYDAY UNIFORM 


and the pittance looks larger in the lump— 
but the privations, the drudgery, the degrada- 
tion are experiences of seven days out of 
every week. 

It is possible that there is too much drill- 
work, particularly in the-summer—drilling of 
a certain kind. Clock-work performances in 
the manual of arms and fancy evolutions on 
parade win the ladies’ applause, but they are 
useless when it comes to driving Filipinos out 
of a cane-field or a jungle. Cavalrymen en- 
engaged in circus performances are features 
in many horse-shows, but when the Apache 
smears his features with war-paint, it is the 
soldier’s ability to lie low in the saddle and shoot 
straight that counts. 

But, in any event, the hard part of the sol- 
dier’s work is not on the drill ground. In 
times of peace, it is the policy of an economical 
Government to make a common laborer of 
the enlisted man. On the theory that the 
practice does him good, the soldier is called from 





DRESS UNIFORM OF A BRITISH REGIMENT 


Buglers of the famous Scots Guard, sounding ‘Last Post” over 
a@ grave 


WITH THE ARMY 


behind the gun to take his place behind the 
pick and the spade. And digging ditches in a 
hot sun at $13 a month does not make a 
man’s chest swell out with patriotism and 
pride. 

Let us start into this glorious service with 
the young recruit. The first thing that happens 
to him after signing the papers is his uniform. 
It was made at a guess, is ill-fitting, uncom- 
fortable, and makes its wearer feel twice as 
ridiculous as he looks, which is saying a good 
deal. Small wonder that the man in uniform 
should be unwelcome in many places; about 
one in ten looks like he might have once been 
a gentleman. The introduction of the khaki 
has been a gratifying change, and the service 





Stereograph eas right by I ic. W hile Co., N. Y. 
UNITED STATES SOLDIERS IN KHAKI UNIFORM 


Observe the tailor-made effect ‘i 


hat is a great improvement over the old-time 
cap. But think of the old blue overcoat, the 
dingy felt of the hat, the plow-shoes, and the 
row of buttons from waist to chin! Compared 
with the recruit in his new uniform, the ordinary 
footman is an aristocrat. 

The next thing that happens to the recruit 
is the breaking-in. The army’s routine method 
of transforming him into a seasoned veteran 
is that of taxing his physical endurance to the 
limit at the outset, and keeping it so taxed 
until he gets to the point where nothing mat- 
ters. It is the method of the horse-trainer 
who thrusts a torturing bit into the colt’s 
mouth, fastens a heavy saddle on his back 
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with a “cinch” girth, then runs the colt at 
full speed until he is exhausted; after which 
he runs him back with spur and whip. This 
is said to be an admirable method for colt- 
breaking—but what is the effect on the young 
recruit? Here it is in the concrete: 


THE SOLDIERS’ REAL SENTIMENT 


We lay flat on our backs in the damp grass, 
waiting for the bugle to call to us through the 
darkness to line up for the day’s final roll-call, 
so that we could go to our blankets in peace. 
Little we cared for the green stains being 
impressed upon our new khaki trousers, and 
we gave pneumonia never a thought. We 
had dragged a big Hotchkiss gun and its 
caisson, heavy as a six-gang plow, over miles 
of uneven ground, had made it cut many 
kinds of geometrical figures in the soft earth 
at the command of an officer who carried 
nothing heavier than a sabre; then we had 
dragged painfully back to camp, wiped the 
mud off the wheels, rubbed up our carbines, 
and turned out for dress-parade as infantry. 
Then, in grateful appreciation of our services, 
the country’s commissary department had 
served to us a repast consisting of two slices 
of fat bacon, an unwashed, unsalted boiled 
potato, a can of black coffee, and abundance 
of hardtack. Yonder, in our canvas village, 
waited our blankets, but the ground was 
soft. 


“What was 
it Sherman said 
about war?” 
drawled out an 
ironwor ker, 
whose unbar- 
bered whiskers 
stuck out like 
the spines on a 
music-box cyl- 
inder. 

“He said it 
was one delir- 
ious dream of 
joy!” replied a 
young man 
whose hands 
were accustom- 
ed only to the 
labor of a book- 
keeper’s pen. 

‘Then some- 
body wake me 
quick!” groan- 
ed out a cor- 
poral whose 
chevrons had 
not saved him 
from the drag- 
rope. 

Through the 
trees, just then, 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS IN TROPICAL 
SERVICE 
Contrast the helmet with the dingy, shape- 
less hat of the American soldier below 





A UNITED STATES SOLDIER IN TROPICAL SERVICE 


The unsightly uniform of this orderly gave thousands of curious observers their first impressions of the United 
States and its army 
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PANAMA CANAL DIGGERS AT DINNER 


The Government holds no first-mortgage on the liberty of these men for three years, so it must make life endurable, 
if not attractive; otherwise, they will throw up the job 


came the rollicking voices of the cavalry 
boys passing along the road near our camp: 





AMERICAN SOLDIERS AT DINNER 


The soldier eats standing—or sits on the ground. Linen and glassware 


are jokes, like the bill-of-fare 


‘“‘ If you want to go to heaven, just jine the Cavalry, 

Jine the Cavalry, jine the Cavalry, 

If you want to go to heaven, just jine the Cavalry, 

Jine the Cavalry troop!” 
Now, some of us may have been derelicts, 
but most of us were gentlemen unafraid. We 
had blisters on our palms and corns on our 
toes, but our pulse beat was normal. Yet, 
out of the abundance of our hearts, we lifted 
up our voices in response: 


“If you want to go to hell, just join the Battery!” 


And we did not mean it as a joke, either. 
This was in the early days, before we even 
knew all the ‘‘calls.”’ Later, we were trans- 
formed into regular infantry; eventually some 
of us were mounted on cavalry horses and 
sent up the pig-trails that led over the moun- 
tains of a strange land. But the only difference 
the experience with other branches of the 
service made in our little song was in the last 
word. At the end we were singing it this way: 


“Tf you want to go to hell, just join the Army!” 
When the campaign was over and these men 
lined up to sign the last payroll, the “ginger” 


was all gone. Their faces were bronzed, 
their hands and feet were hardened, their 
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THE SOLDIERS’ TEMPORARY CAMP OF “DOG-TENTS” 


They make nice kennels here on the West Point lawn, where there is no mud beneath the blanket. 


When pitched in 


the rain, it is like sleeping under an umbrella 


muscles were firm—but somewhere between 
home and the West Indies their enthusiasm 
for the service had all oozed out. They were 
splendidly drilled men, and near-by was the 
army’s billboard calling with display type for 
fighting men, offering interesting service in 
the Philippines and a trip around the world. 
Most of our officers had their applications 
already on file in the Department, but the 
enlisted men only stopped in front of the bill- 
board to look at the ridiculous lithographs of 
impossible dummies and think how different 
it all was. 

“T think I see my mother in the doorway!” 
said the ironworker. 

Why this spirit? Because Uncle Sam had 
made life unnecessarily hard for men in his 


it servitude. Because a 
short-sighted Government chose to spend its 
money in lithographs and recruiting officers 
to gather up untrained, unseasoned men, 
instead of in making the service attractive 
to the seasoned men now leaving it JT the 
statisticians of the War Department would 
but figure out the actual cost per man of each 
soldier from the day the recruiting officer 
starts after him up to the hour of his discharge 
—including damages to equipment through 
ignorance, hospital expenses, and the metallic 
casket that perhaps brings him home—and 
place alongside this item the percentage of the 
man’s average working efficiency for each 
day in the service, the economy of retaining 
seasoned men, at any cost, would be apparent. 








A “TEMPORARY CAMP” OF JAMAICA NEGROES IN PANAMA 
Soldiers in tropical service would be glad to use even the garbage 
cans as bedrooms when it rains 


Note the elevated floors, the cots, the furnishings. 
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THE OFFICIALS WHO CAN CHECK DESERTION BY REMOVING THE CAUSES li 
if 
Such a humiliating lesson as England learned v 
in South Africa may be in waiting for us down t] 


the road. It gives us a pleasant sensation to 
feel that we have the finest fighting force the 
sun has shone upon since Alexander’s day. c 





But—England enjoyed the same thrill when the re 
transports sailed away for the Cape; and Russia j , 
was afraid the Japanese war would end before ; 


its favorite sons could get to the fire zone! It 7 
is a fact worthy of remembrance that the United 


" . al 
States army of our generation has never fought < 
real men, except in small detachments. The al 


-Spanish generally ran like frightened sheep; 
the thought of standing still in the face of a 

er a a di 
charge of cold steel induced nervous disorders 
calling for an immediate change of atmosphere. 





But one of these days—in the Philippines, a 
in Porto Rico, or along our own coast—another th 
kind of flag may be flung, with men back of it 
who fight for the joy of the fighting and who G 
know how to “finish in style.”” When that th 
day dawns, if the present tendencies in the il 
army be not checked, the voice of the Com- ‘ 
mander-in-Chief will be heard, calling for - 
volunteers to save the wreck of an unfit army a 
and wipe out a stain far worse than that of I: 
defeat. For if such fighters as the Gordon G 
Highlanders or the little brown men that went a 
through the hell of Port Arthur should come os 
»ouring over our borders, I am frank to say es 
that there are few American regiments in the Fr 
service to-day behind which I should feel ‘ 
myself to be a good risk for an insurance 
company. tat 

The first real reform in the army must begin bo 
at West Poin‘ When the cadet graduates up 


BRIG-GEN. JOHN B. CASTLEMAN, U.S. V. 
An officer of two wars who treated soldiers like human beings in disguise, 


and gets from the tailor his lieutenant’s uniform, 
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THE ARMY LOSSES OF THE LAST YEAR 


In addition, the Government lost the service temporarily of the 73,742 
men who reported at “sick call” 


he should be given a brief post-graduate 
course in ‘‘the Humanities.” That is, a 
gray-headed officer should take the new 
lieutenant’s head in both his hands and beat 
it vigorously against one of the stone buildings, 
while reciting to him Burns’s poem containing 
the lines: 
“‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


Or, if that particular Article of War which 
makes it a crime for an enlisted man to 
strike an officer were abolished, one galling 
abuse of the service would correct itself. 
If a man in the ranks could resent injustice 
and insult by knocking an officer down occa- 
sionally—in other words, if a soldier were 
allowed to defend his self-respect like any 
other man—life in the army would be en- 
durable. 

The young officers coming out of the Acad- 
emy with the idea that they are a superior 
order of creation are the most despicable in 
their personal attitude toward the enlisted 
men. By the time they rise to the rank of 
General, they have learned that it takes more 
than gold braid and a sword to make a real 
officer. At least, such has been my own ex- 
perience with the older officers. On a certain 
afternoon in a great camp, before I had learned 
of the majesty that hedges an Officer about, 
I walked deliberately into the tents of a Major- 
General and a Brigadier, stated my errand, 
and withdrew. Neither made me acquainted 
with the sacrilege that I had committed in thus 
coming unbidden into the Sacred Presence. 
For treating me as a business man would treat 
a messenger, I give them my best thanks. 

The lesson of subserviency had not been 
taught me by my own Colonel. He was a 
born gentleman and a soldier from the ground 
up, and he had ridden through the Civil War 
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MOST DESERTIONS OCCUR DURING THE FIRST YEAR 


If the first enlistment were for one year instead of three, probably three- 
fourths of the desertions would not have taken place 


at the side of the terrible Morgan. He kept 
his men reined up short, and I have seen him 
send men of other regiments to their commands 
to be disciplined. But his method of ruling 
men consisted not in moving “in a higher 
sphere.” If, on turning a corner, Private 
Jones and the Colonel came suddenly face to 
face, the Colonel saluted first unless Jones 
happened to be quick with his arm. Then, 
just as likely as not, the Colonel would shake 
Jones’s hand and inquire into his personal 
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THE EVER-INCREASING RATIO OF DESERTION 
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welfare. And if the Department judge that 
such familiarity was prejudicial to good order 
and discipline, the records of the Colonel’s 
regiment are on file. This same Jones knew 
better than to bring reproach on the regiment. 
If, while standing motionless on dress-parade, 
he suddenly felt a wasp alight upon his nose, 
he might have tumbled to the ground (falling 
back of the line) in an assumed faint—but he 
would not have spoiled the regiment’s forma- 
tion by brushing the wasp off with a white- 
gloved hand! 

Personally, I never knew but one man with 
stars on his shoulder who seemed to consider 
himself a little lower than the angels, while 
the enlisted man was slightly above the brute 
creation. He holds high rank in the East 
to-day—and he got his job chiefly because his 
father was a greater General than he. On 
an army transport, two of us were in wretched 
physical condition. Our drinking water was 
such that well men held their breath while 
drinking it, but we could not persuade the 
steward to sell us ice-water at twenty-five cents 
a glass. We two took our troubles to the 
Colonel and he arranged for us to eat in the 
dining-room at our own expense. His 
Majesty, the Brigadier, was aboard. : Stern 
disapproval was in his face when he saw two 
enlisted men dining in the same room with 
Himself. Two days later a further breach 
of good order and discipline caused him to 
break out into indignant speech in the hearing 
of one of the men. A common soldier had 
actually been seen in the bathroom used by 
the officers! 

This is no plea for social equality between 
officers and men. In the very nature of 
things, that cannot be. It is rather a protest 
against the officer’s theory of biology—that 
the man of Two Stars or the man of Two 
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UNIFORMED MEN IN NEW YORK 


Bars has evolved from a species of proto- 
plasm essentially different from that which pro- 
duced the man of two chevrons or of none. 
Over against a general denial that the 
younger officers hold this view, I would place 
a personal experience (while on detached duty) 
with many officers of many grades, in every 
branch of the service. The attitude of the 
Southerner toward the Negro seems the only 
perfect comparison with the officer’s attitude 
toward the soldier—and the officer may be 
kind and considerate without spoiling the com- 
parison. So is the civilian teamster consider- 
ate of his mule. 

It is unnecessary to speak, one by one, 
of even the most serious evils of the service, 
the cause of the widespread disaffection of 
‘the army. The General Staff knows how to 
find them, if it ever comes to the point where 
such is the Department’s desire. It would 
be a great day for the army if the General 
Staff—which is cutting away so much red tape 
—should become interested in the man behind 
the gun. But when the desertion of 6,258 
men in a single year is passed over by the 
Department as a mere incident, what is to be 
expected? Perhaps the General Staff over- 
looks the disgrace in view of the fact that most, 
or many, of these deserters will be caught 
and made to serve long terms at hard labor 
in military prisons. But no kind of a prison 
has much of terror fora recruit serving his 
first year in the army. 

No man expects, or asks, that the life of a 
soldier be made easy. When the call to active 
service comes, no soldier cares how many 
hardships must be endured; he has manhood 
enough to endure anything while the chase 
is on. But when he settles down to the 
monotony of camp or barracks, it is not too 
much for him to ask that life be not made 
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unnecessarily hard. And that it is unnecessarily 
hard, the desertions testify. 

Why, in camp or barracks, with no real 
work to do, should the men be turned out at 
5:30 A. M.? Is the day not long enough at 
best? And when dress-parade is over, or 
“retreat” has been sounded, why should that 
not be the end of the day’s responsibilities ? 
Many a bitter word have I heard from the 
lips of worn-out and half-sick men because, 
when their scant supper was eaten, they could 
not go to their blankets in peace—for at ten 
o’clock they must line up for another roll-call! 
Even if a man be in prime condition, his 
evenings should be free, unless there is real 
work to be done. Suppose he does leave his 
quarters, or even leave the camp; the sentries 
will hold him up when he comes back. And 
if drunk or late, his captain can see that for a 
certain number of evenings thereafter he is 
placed on special duty. In this way, the 
well-behaved men would not suffer with the 
unruly. 


THE VEXATION OF RED TAPE 


The native-born American cannot be made 
to fit into a system brought over from servile 
Europe. He does not object to rising to his 
feet and saluting, when an officer approaches, 
but his spirit revolts when he finds his liberties 
tied down with yards of red tape. Men who 
were in the great camp at Chickamauga will 
recall the time when the order went forth 
that no pass would be honored unless signed 
by the commanding officers of a man’s com- 
pany, regiment, brigade, and division. This 
looked easy, for the difficulty is always in 
getting one’s captain to issue the pass; there 
is no way for the higher officers to know, even 
if there be a reason why he should not have 
leave. But the men soon learned that they 
could not drop a captain’s pass into the slot 
and pull out a Major-General’s “O. K.” 
The pass went to the colonel; he signed it— 
when he got ready. Then he sent it to the 
Man of One Star—if the orderly were not busy. 
The Brigadier signed it—when he reached it 
in regular course. Then it went to the Man 
of Two Stars—who was off at another brigade, 
perhaps. When the last “O. K.” was finally 
written, the pass lingered until the orderly 
had some reason for going in that direction. 
It was a common occurrence for a man coming 
from guard duty at 10 A. M.—with twenty- 
four hours’ leave—to receive his pass the next 
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SOME TIMELY FACTS ABOUT 
‘ OUR SOLDIERS’ RATIONS 
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WHat lkACH GF OUR FIGHTERS EATS WHEN ON AN “EMERGENCY” MARCH 

How many young men who are thirsting for war know what “emergency 
tations” mean 

In the first place, what Is an “emergency?” It is such an occasion as requires 
troops to subsist on food carried on their persons. Emergency rations are ra- 
tions for five days, that being the limit of time during which the men can live 
bn the ration and keep up their fighting strength. 

A day's emergency ratiori consists of ten ounces of bacon, sixteen of hard 
bread, four of pea meal, four of coffee or one-half cunce of tea, fou¥ grains of 
paccharine, 64-100 ounces of salt, 4-10) ounces of pepper, half an ounce of tobac- 
to. Put into five-day packages, tiie emergency rations are kept at al} military 
posts ready for immediate use. 


A WAR-TIME DIAGRAM 














day, after his leave had expired! Every man 
that has seen service can recall scores of 
occurrences as vexatious as this. 

The present Secretary of War is admitted 
to be one of the most capable officials that ever 
assumed the responsibilities of that office and 
he has shown his resourcefulness in dealing 
with such problems both in the Philippines 
and in the Canal Zone. But the traditions 
of the army would need to be broken down 
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THE ARMY RATION AS AN APPETIZER 


This is what a soldier ordered by mail for the first day after his return 


home 
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before his methods could be applied. No 
one knows better than he how long it would 
take to build the Panama Canal if the diggers 
were treated like United States soldiers. Let 
us suppose that a gang of American work- 
ingmen enlisted for Canal work were taken 
to Chickamauga Park for six weeks’ “‘season- 
ing” and raced up and down Snodgrass Hill 
in the broiling sun; that their working hours 
on reaching the Isthmus were from 5:30 A. M. 
to 9:30 P. M. Suppose, also, that they were 
fed, clothed, and sheltered like the army, and 
kept under the same “discipline” that restrains 
the liberties of the soldier. How many of 
them would remain in service a month, even 
at much higher wages? 


THE SOLDIER’S RECREATIONS 


It may be that the commonplace subject 
of the army ration needs the Department’s 
attention. I am not qualified to speak of 
the bill-of-fare at the army post, but I know 
that the quality and quantity of the food often 
served in camp and field left us with little 
courage to take up the soldier’s burden. Before 
we went in, the papers showed us by diagrams 
how much of this, that, and the other we would 
have every day. But only the commissary 
department can tell where it all went. The 
army had inspectors prowling around by 
night to entrap careless sentries; general officers 
rode frequently through our “streets” on 
inspecting tours; but if it was ever any officer’s 
business to see that we received the ration 
due us, and that it was properly served, he 
must have gone to sleep on his post. Eating, 
drinking, and “shooting craps’”—these are 
the three amusements of the soldier—and 
the greatest of these is eating. 

This is where the Canteen Question also 
bobs up. What is the army canteen, anyway? 
To the civilian, it is a canvas-covered flask 
filled with water, presumably. To the Pro- 
hibition specialist, the canteen is a gilded 
gateway leading the tender, unsuspecting 
soldier down an inclined plane into debauchery. 
To the soldier himself, it is a life-saving device, 
a branch of the commissary where he can buy 
a social glass of beer and forget that he is a 
slave. Since I belonged to a regiment with- 
out a canteen, and since—as a matter of 
individual choice—I did not drink while in 
the service, a word on the canteen question 
will not be considered a personal grievance. 

We were never in a camp where the soldier 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE ARMY 


with a thirst did not find a way to gratify it. 
At Chickamauga, the nickels of our regiment 
went into the fund of the canteen across the 
road, and that regiment used the profits to buy 
good things to eat. In other places, the 
“‘bootlegger” had his reservoir in place before 
our tents were ditched. At Chickamauga, 
few men came in drunk; most of them were 
satisfied with beer. When no canteen was 
available, the men who went out of camp 
brought whiskey back, and the guard had 
real work to do. 

Soldiers do not get drunk at the canteens, 
but at the saloons outside—and the soldier 
is no tender, unsophisticated youth, either. 
The army canteen is a regimental institution, 
subject to regulation. If Private Toper ex- 
ceeds the speed limit when the thirst is upon 
him, and thereby becomes unfit for duty, a 
word from his captain to the man behind 
the faucet shuts off Toper’s supply. But 
the “bootlegger” and the saloonkeeper out- 
side can snap their fingers at even the Secretary 
of War. 

The command ‘Thou shalt not drink!” 
is visited upon men in jails, in asylums, in 
penitentiaries, and in the army. The first 
three classes obey, because they can’t get 
out; the soldier disobeys and gets ingloriously 
drunk because he can’t tell when he will get 
into town again. The regiment without 
a canteen drinks whiskey; the regiment with 
a canteen drinks beer. And let us hope that 
there are not many men in the United States 
army whose physical and spiritual ruin can 
be laid at the gates of Milwaukee! 

‘Be it clearly understood that this is not 
the hard-luck tale of a man with a grievance. 
I left the service by reason of the expiration 
of my enlistment, and I offered for reénlistment, 
both in the army and in the navy, but was 
rejected on the ground of defective vision. 
The army has many attractions for me to-day, 
and there is to me no music so insistently 
thrilling as that blown through a bugle. But 
I know how I should be made to feel again 
within six hours if I should put on the uniform 
again. And I think I know how the men feel 
that are wearing it to-day. 


SERVICE IS NOT ALWAYS SERVITUDE 


I know that there are times when the yoke 
does not gall, times even when the service 
seems sublime. I recall one glorious day 
when a great throng gathered in front of an 
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ancient fortress. As the hands of the cathedral 
clock approached the hour of noon, a hush 
came over the crowd and all eyes were fixed 
upon the flag flying over the palace. It was 
a flag of yellow and red, and the sun had 
found it there every morning for centuries. 
The hour struck—the flag quivered for a 
moment, fell limp, and slid down the halyards. 
A moment more and another flag went swiftly 
up, the sea-breeze caught it and straightened 
out its folds—it was of red and white and blue. 
A trumpet sang a note of triumph, hats came 
off, and a band played “The Star Spangled 
‘ Banner.” There were shouts, and there were 
tears. But massed in front of the fortress 
were the men who had put the flag there— 
silent men, in soiled khaki and faded blue shirts. 
Their eyes were on the bunting—and oh, 
how good it was to see it there! And how 
very good in that hour to be a United States 
soldier! Without any exaggeration, there was 
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scarcely a man of them who would not have 
lain him down in the square and died 
rather than let anybody haul it down. 

But, when the command “Attention!” 
called him back to the stern realities, there 
was scarcely a man of them that did not in 
his heart curse the servitude to which he was 
bound. And the pity of it was that every 
man had more or less justification for his 
feeling that army life was in reality what the 
soldier calls it—‘‘a dog’s life.” 

When the war drums roll once more and the 
war poets begin to write, Mr. Secretary and the 
General Staff, you may call for us again. Bid 
your trumpeter stand upon the Capitol’s steps 
and blow the “Assembly” clear and strong. 
We have given you reason to believe that he 
need sound it but once for us. But, in the 
meantime, we salute you most respectfully 
and beg leave to wiggle our fingers at the re- 
cruiting billboards. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A COLLEGE 
PROFESSOR 


BY 


H. W. ROLFE 


ONG before Rome’s founding, while 
the Romans-to-be were still fighting 
their way across prehistoric Europe, 
a custom existed among them of choosing 
those that were keenest of eye and ear, and 
setting them to watch the flight and note 
the cries of the birds, that their knowledge 
might serve the host when it pushed on into 
unknown regions. During the days of en- 
campment, “‘bird-crier” and “‘bird-spier”’ sit 
apart and scan the sky, learning the road that 
lies before them. Through the past their 
predecessors have studied the same book; the 
resulting lore has been handed on to them, 
and they have made it their own and added to 
it. By its aid they now peer into the instant 
future and say: “Yonder lies our course; 
there is the pass across the range that the birds 
love best, that dips lowest and leads where 
food and water are most abundant. Thither 
we lead you, unless further commerce with the 
skies shall tell us another tale.” 
It was a noble task, I have always thought, 


to take thus the gathered wisdom of the past 
and add to it and by its light lead the people 
on into the future. And I used to think that it 
was identical with the task of the scholar of 
to-day—that we of the colleges were a sort of 
modern “‘bird-crier” and “‘bird-spier,” guiding 
our folk. Now, however, I know that it should 
be so, but is not. These pages are the story 
of my illusion and its lifting, and the lessons 
that I draw from the experience. They are 
the autobiography of a conviction. 


STUDENT DAYS IN FRESHWATER COLLEGE 


I began my career, as a fledgling, with my 
illusion very strong upon me, for I was born 
in the bookish East. Every college professor 
was to me a scholar, and every scholar stood 
upon the “vantage ground of truth” and looked 
down on the “errors and wanderings and 
tempests below” with vision purged. If I had 
been in the West—the real West, the mountain 
country with its big spaces—I should have 
loved (and understood) life first, and other 
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things afterwards. But it was the East, and 
books came first, and study, and faithful 
acceptance of tradition. So I stayed at home 
and read about the world, while it, just the 
other side of the window-pane, hummed, 
unheeded by me. I read my father’s books 
(good ones), and the town library’s (bad), and 
read myself incidentally into college. 

There I successfully resisted all the broaden- 
ing influences that offered themselves. They 
were not many. The college stood, as it was 
fond of reminding us, in loco parentis. That 
meant that it had a rod in pickle for us, if we 
drank beer or cut recitations often or stayed 
away from church or chapel. It did mot mean 
that it held itself responsible for our intellectual 
growth. In a word, our little college was 
really a university. A university is not, as 
some have said, simply a college with a very 
big endowment. It is a college that takes 
green youths and maidens, bewildered and 
bumptious, and says to them: “Here are 
opportunities; prove in examination week 
that you have risen to the height of them; 
meanwhile don’t bother us.” That is, it is a 
college neglecting its first, greatest duty, 
guidance. 

We were neglected. I have much to thank 
that little New England college for. The hills 
that lay about it were very beautiful. The 
sound of church bells from them was mellow. 
The apples and grapes were good and acces- 
sible, and nuts were abundant in the fall, and 
the arbutus in the spring. The library had 
alcoves from which one’s eyes traveled over 
miles and miles of splendid country. Some 
of the professors were very interesting. And 
some of them were very noble men, who, as 
individuals, guided and befriended us in every 
possible way. The president, too, was a 
friend, as well as a saint and a scholar. But 
the helping hand was extended only because 
this or that individual was kindly and wise 
and naturally helped all who were about him, 
and not at all because the institution held it- 
self responsible for the best possible use of 
those four all-important years of our lives. 
That is, little Freshwater College was a typical 
institution of learning. 

Do I seem to be speaking harshly of my 
alma mater? But I am criticizing not her but 
the whole college world. She was quite as 
excellent as her sisters. No one will persuade 
her sons that she was not better. They all 
love her, and flock back to her when she bids 


them, and are never weary of honoring her. 
I sing her praises at other times, but now it 
is not to my purpose. 

I touched elbows at Freshwater with lads 
from all over the East. But elbows only, not 
minds. Why was I not set to thinking about 
the opportunity that was there for getting a 
hundred differing points of view concerning 
every conceivable subject that young men 
care for? It couldn’t be done, you say? But 
it is done. Have you ever walked behind two 
English boys who were striding along The 
High at Oxford, getting their gait for a ten- 
mile walk of an afternoon, and heard them 
deep in “providence, foreknowledge, will and 
fate,” home rule, death duties, the navy, or 
the Boers? How does that come about? I 
don’t know, but it does. Oxford leads very 
many of her undergraduates to make of her a 
great school of incessant debate. Read English 
biographies, and. you discover that many of 
England’s keenest intellects pass from the 
university to life under full head. Perhaps the 
tutor’s study and the quarter hours that the 
student spends there explain how they came 
to make such steam. It certainly is thé result 
of judicious firing, somewhere. 

And then the matter of election. I chose 
this-that-and-the-other thing, but, with the 
characteristic conservatism of youth, tended 
always toward taking more of that which I 
had already had. Why did not some one of 
those elders open my eyes to the fact that the 
web of the world is too large a thing for him 
to catch the pattern who follows but a thread 
or. two? 

I left college, then, guiltless of true knowledge 
—no worse off than most others, then or now, 
but no better off, and therefore badly off. 
And yet not so badly off, for I was planning to 
teach. ‘‘Teaching” is doing to others what 
college has done to you. Schools (like colleges) 
do not exist to train for life. The primary 
school exists for the purpose of preparing boys 
and girls for secondary instruction; the 
secondary, to prepare for college. Many 
drop out along the way and enter mere life. 
But there is always a remnant that goes on to 
college and “maintains the standard.” So it is 
plain that whoever knows the college ways is 
prepared to teach. I did it very well. The 
committee invited me to continue. But it 
was time for me to get more knowledge, that is, 
more teaching material, and I resigned. I 
wish, now, that I might go back and do that 
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other year. It is too late to offer requital to 
those who were under me, but I might make 
their children some amends for my sin to their 
fathers. They were blind, and _ entrusted 
themselves to me; and I was well-nigh blind. So 
is Professor So-and-So, who has just come 
from Such-and-Such University to teach in 
your schools. 


THE RECALL TO LIFE 


I went to Leipsic next. ‘There my emancipa- 
tion began. Philology was my subject. Philol- 
ogy is something of which the world needs but 
little, and that little the Germans provide. 
Still, regular soothing labor, which demands 
but industry and a bit of knack to be crowned 
with results that win courteous praise from 
your associates, praise which you take for 
the world’s approval, has an opiate charm. 
It lured me. A recondite subject for the 
dissertation, full lecture-book, admittance to 
the desired seminar, were soon mine. For 
several months I lived the life philological, in 
all its richness and its fullness. And then— 
a south wind blew, just a plain, literal south 
wind, and I fell; that is, I rose, on my dead 
self, to a broader outlook. I was crossing the 
Augustusplatz, hurrying to a lecture on Horace, 
when the first warm wind of spring whispered 
to me an appeal from Horace dead to Horace 
living. Should I spend two hours reading 
Horace—a line and a half—or go and do what 
Horace did and praised? I packed a bag, 
caught the afternoon train, landed that 
evening in Jena, and for a week roamed up 
and down Thuringian roads and trails, con- 
sorting with the birds and flowers, and with 
the farming folk in the taverns evenings. 
I can’t catch the odor of violets to this day with- 
out seeing instantly those that were blossoming 
in Thuringia then. That week set me free. 
Philology is the love of the Jetter of great 
literature. I had discovered, dimly, during 
those spring days, that I had it in me to love 
the spirit, and comprehend it. 

I returned to Leipsic rebellious; I cut lectures, 
cut the seminar, dropped the dissertation. 
I went to the opera instead, read, wandered 
about and made acquaintances everywhere; 
in brief, became, academically, a lost soul. 
I felt lost, but persisted. Eventually I saw 
clearly how it was, that I was merely 
escaping from books to the life that books 
spring from; that I was doing the only thing 
that could fit me for teaching the humanities— 
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learning a little about human beings and be- 
coming a more normal one myself. 

For two long, delightful years I followed 
nature, the best guide. And then I came 
home and sought a position, though with many 
fears, for I had not brought back the precious 
Ph. D., the one thing that is accepted every- 
where as proof of fitness for the /ocum parentis. 
It did not matter, though; the handicap was 
not for long. Doctors soon so overspread the 
land that everyone connected with a college 
was given the title as a matter of course. So, 
having once gained an instructorship, I was 
Doctor thereafter by brevet, and all those 
evenings at the opera and days of exploration 
were justified. 


A PROFESSORSHIP 


My first employment was at a great free 
institution, which had been founded .not long 
before on a noble idea. Opportunity was 
written over its portals. I soon found that the 
opportunity was for the student alone, and for 
the favored few among the teachers. I was 
given drudgery to do, and given a cast-iron 
method for it, too. This would have been 
well enough if it had been ’prentice work, 
merely my breaking-in. But it was a position, 
in which I might grow gray, in the like of which 
others have grown gray. I compared my 
chances with those of the young instructors 
whom I had known in Germany, youths who, 
as soon as they were given the right to teach, 
were free to compete on even terms with the 
oldest and ripest of their colleagues for every 
academic honor and reward; and my second 
lesson was learned—tha* our colleges not only 
neglect “the veritas that lurks beneath the 
letter’s unprolific sheath,” but also deny men 
a fair chance. I saw that the universities of 
monarchical Germany were, in constitution, 
essentially democratic, while democratic 
America’s were monarchical—an autocratic 
head, a favored group of important professors 
(often organized as a limited senate or board 
or council), and a large body of associates and 
assistants, some few of whom will struggle up 
into the estate above them, while the most are 
forever barred from what they might have won 
if there had been fair competition. 

I was lucky enough to struggle up. I had 
a chance to go elsewhere, bettering my salary 
and being advanced to the peerage, too. 
Things began to have a different look. It was 
pleasant to have now the molding of a depart- 
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ment in my own hands; to be responsible only 
to the president and to have the fortunes of 
“my men” (as I have heard assistants and 
associates called) dependent on my fostering. 
I enjoyed my paternalistic rule—and it was 
enlightened and kindly. Most paternalism is. 
It can always think highly of itself and “point 
with pride.” 

If I had remained in this soft berth until 
middle life, I should have forgotten little by 
little the lesson that those first college years 
taught me, as many among my friends have 
forgotten. I should have learned to ascribe to 
my qualities and scholarship the preéminence 
I enjoyed, rather than to my luck in arriving 
first. For paternalism—the willingness to be a 
father to others and to arrange their fates for 
them better than they could do it for them- 
selves, and receive therefor their gratitude— 
is something very deep-seated. Only in the 
business world does it fail to flourish. There 
it has every other form of selfishness arrayed 
against it, in a fair field. It is the wholesome 
condition that prevailed once in Kilkenny. 
Kill competition, though, by putting life’s best 
prizes beyond the winning, granting them to 
favored mortals in advance, and you necessitate 
at once this hateful, cankering, unendurable 
relation. Why have so many college presi- 
dents failed to see that? 


CONTACT WITH THE WORLD’S WORKERS 


My own enlightenment, half gained and 
then half lost again, was finally completed by 
a flight into the world. I became for a time a 
doer, in a small way, and, while working with 
others who were doing, found how academic 
life appeared to them. Only a few of them 
had any real knowledge of us, but those few 
condemned. The feeling of the majority was 
a semi-respectful contempt. Neither judgment 
influenced me directly, but both led me to ask 
if we were not even more completely out of 
joint with the time than I had thought. If the 
average American still sent his son to us, be- 
cause a respect for learning was bred in his 
bone, but did it with a manifest uneasiness, 
doubting the value of fully one-half the things 
we taught and the good sense of the majority 
of the teachers, must one not conclude either 
that America is unable to appreciate its col- 
leges, or that these colleges are lagging behind 
the country’s needs? The former explanation I 
had heretofore heard; the latter I was more or 
less ripe for, and it was forced upon me now. 
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I mingled for ten years, in city and town, 
from ocean to ocean, with the quiet strong men 
who were making America. My errand took 
me to each locality half a dozen times or more 
and made me the guest nearly always of some 
lawyer, banker, schoolman, manufacturer, poli- 
tician. Often the acquaintance ripened into 
frankness and intimacy. And always I took 
advantage of such opportunity to find what my 
host wanted of the colleges; and also, a dif- 
ferent matter, what he needed from them. The 
consequence was a disheartening conviction, 
growing stronger and ever stronger, that we 
were not rendering service. ‘These men were 
living, fast and hard. The world’s life, sweep- 
ing on in a great wave, had come at last to 
them: the acquisition and the impetus of all 
the past were theirs, arming them with might, 
thrilling them, compelling them. The thing 
we might have done for them, in their youth, 
was to make them understand that past and 
this present, so far as mortals may without 
experience. The thing we had done for such 
of them as had been entrusted to us was, in 
some cases, to teach them a little technique; 
in others, to teach them little things that they 
could teach, but nothing that would prepare 
them for the tremendous game in which they 
were to take a hand—save, possibly, in one 


. instance out of ten, a little good method and a 


little accuracy. It was appalling to think what 
should be done, and might be, and what was. 
Year after year I turned it over, asking myself 
if I was mistaken, if I could be right and so 
many wrong. Year after year the conviction 


‘grew that the men of the colleges, who had 


assumed the most high and difficult task of 
gathering up the experience of the generations 
gone and transmitting it clarified to the genera- 
tion to be, were making of their great calling a 
mere pleasant bread-and-butter profession. 

Well, after a time I went back to college. 
What was my course there to be? I had come 
to ‘“‘forty-year.” It is then that a man bids 
good-by to youth and settles down to the hard, 
steady, final pull. It is then that he formulates 
his philosophy, too, the philosophy that has 
gradually been getting itself together and will 
hearten him and keep him staunch on that 
long homestretcn. I found that I was to go 
down the road, so far as I could see, a little out 
of step. And my out-of-step philosophy was 
to be this—che natural outcome of the ex- 
periences that I have been detailing: 

Colleges are foci for gathering up the light 
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of the past and sending it on into the future. 
The men of whom they are made up should be 
men of high endeavor. They should do their 
best and be their best. Every college should 
be a place of perfect equality in noble toil. Its 
great ideals should be democracy and service. 
But it is not so, save in theory. Democracy 
is given lip-recognition, but nothing more. 

For this unnaturalness there must be some 
good reason, and this undoubtedly is it. Ideals 
and aspirations flicker low most of the time, 
flame brightly and light us on only when the 
soul is at its best. Now, the souls of college 
folk are not at their best. They cannot be, for 
man lives nobly only when he has plenty of 
action, and action college folk lack. Action is 
first-hand dealing with realities. In college the 
humanists deal with records of realities; of 
the scientists, the counters and comparers deal 
with dead facts, the thinkers with abstractions. 
Neither group is handling the realities of brake- 
man and banker and sailor and miner, of 
doctor and invalid and beggar and saint and 
thief. The “great” scholar may be a very 
pitiful creature when he has to deal with life. 
Lecture to unknown faces; go to your study or 
your laboratory and bury your own face in a 
book or fix it above a microscope; draw your 
sure salary once a month, with the knowledge 
that it will come every month till you die—and 
you may be a part of the world of action and 
reality, and may not. Most are not. College 
men on the whole rise rarely to their height, 
have flickering and not flaming aspirations and 
ideals, cannot well be strongly democratic, 
cannot well be strong, eager, to serve. 

But how bring action into the scholar’s 
life? Democracy and service would bring it, 
but it must first bring them. Where strike 
into that circle? Why, do away with this 
wretched paternalism and privilege. Assure 
the college man that in place of the present 
fixity there shall be a new free order, with the 
career for the talents, and there will be an instan- 
taneous stir of generous competition. That is, 
there will be something like action. And even 
this small measure of action will quicken aspira- 
tions. The ideals that should shine in the col- 
lege firmament will soon begin to brighten there. 

With that creed of distrust of present con- 
ditions and faith in the future, I became a 
college teacher once more. And here is what 
befell me, as comment on my distrust. My 
faith has had no confirmation yet, but it is still 
strong, none the less, . 
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I went to a college that was rather new. I 
had heard it called free and efficient. Its 
president was a great scholar and a great man; 
a poet, too; an ethical force, as well, an inspiring 
lay preacher. He had dreamed dreams, and 
embodied them in his institution. He had a 
young, vigorous faculty, many of whom I had 
known long, and known to be men of great 
ability. The departmental system existed there 
but that does not always mean privilege and 
fixity. 

My first impression was that it was a demo- 
cratic sort of place. There was democracy at 
the clubhouse, at any rate—social democracy. 
I thought that altogether charming. Then, 
one evening, in a speech that one of the older 
men made there, I heard explicit assurance 
that all were on a level under that roof, full 
professor and newest instructor! How deep 
is this democracy? I asked myself. I soon 
found how deep. I discovered that, in some 
departments, the head professor kept entirely 
to himself the pleasant task of advising the 
students who took their major work in his 
field, and conducted alone all the departmental 
business, and regarded the curriculum as a 
thing determined and not to be changed save 
by himself. And, too, he alone possessed the 
privilege of conferring freely with the president 
on the policy of the department and the ad- 
vancement of the associate and assistant pro- 
fessors and instructors. The career that was 
open to other talents was a career of permanent 
and galling subordination. Young men had 
been appointed to these headships years before; 
they had grown to middle life in them; they 
would die in them. The greater academic 
rewards were given away, for good and all. 
But was it not to men whose ability was so 
preéminent that no one could dream of question- 
ing their permanency of tenure? In some 
instances, yes; in others, by no manner of 
means. It is a business position, and some of 
the heads are notoriously bad in matters of 
administration. It calls for teaching ability, 
that the department shall be kept close to the 
varying needs of the classes and the public; 
but some heads are poor teachers, deeply 
interested in research alone. However, will not 
the president discover all this and correct 
matters soon? No; the president likes the 
situation; thinks it right; very naturally, too, 
for these men are the friends of his earlier day, 
whose good qualities he knows, with whom 
he has weathered storms, whom he trusts. 


® 
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After a time there came a certain ray of hope. 
The institution thus far had had no written 
constitution; the trustees invited us to form 
one. The faculty met and elected a committee 
for the purpose—of course. Ah! not at all; 
the president placed the matter in the hands of 
one of his standing committees, made up from 
the very men who held the headships, and who 
might therefore, without unfairness, be sup- 

posed to regard the existing order as very well 
ordained. Such men would and did labor 
earnestly and honestly to do the best and 
wisest thing, and the president appointed 
them because he knew that such would be the 
case. But that best and wisest thing would 
prove, we all knew, to be not very different 
from the thing that they had long been used to, 
and liked, and found just and effective from 
their point of view. Did not Darwin, with all 
his insight, say that money had always seemed 
to him to divide itself naturally into pounds, 
shillings, and pence? Besides, privileges were 
involved here. One of the constitution-makers 
said tome: ‘‘The headship of my department 
is part of the consideration that brought me 
here; I should resent its being taken from me.” 
The same man made another remark that 
interested me: ‘‘Some of us here do not be- 
lieve in democracy.” I respected his honesty 
and his ability to go to the root of the matter. 
And another member of the committee said 
this: ‘‘We debated and debated, and examined 
every possibility with the utmost care, and 
agreed with practical unanimity that an 
organization about like the present one is the 
only thing that’s safe.” Safe! Why did he 
not see that to distrust a situation that may slip 
out of your own grasp is to distrust humanity? 

The trustees had some doubt, apparently, 
as to whether the entire instructing force was 
represented on this committee, for they accepted 
it as a nucleus but requested us to add an equal 
number of men by election. To five so 
appointed, though with their convictions for- 
mulated and fortified, a latter five may be 
added without making ten. And the trustees, 
furthermore, when the document was ready, 
met the committee and discussed it with them, 
and then declared the constitution in force, 
without giving the faculity as a whole, who were 
supposed to be making it, a chance to say one 
word about it. From beginning to end, our 
constitution-making was a comedy of good 
intentions. 

There is one fact more to be mentioned. 


All who wished were given an opportunity to 
hand suggestions to the committee. Several 
responded, and the committee were gratified, 
I have been told. They did not know how 
much was left unsaid. Many a man re- 
marked to me, in effect: ‘I don’t dare to say 
the only things that it would relieve me to say, 
for I’m too poor; my position here is not 
dependent upon my own efforts but on the 
opinion of me that grows up in the minds of the 
men of importance in the faculty.” By that 
no one meant to accuse his superiors of vin- 
dictiveness. Every one of us knew that they 
would strive to be scrupulously fair. But 
could we feel sure that they would succeed 
when, right before our eyes, in this instance of 
the constitution, they were failing? Besides, 
it seems always to have been true that a man’s 
advancement there depended on his depart- 
mental head. Indeed, that is nothing but the 
bare logic of the situation. 

Certainly my experience at this time tended 
to encourage hesitancy on the part of those who 
knew not whether to speak or refrain. I had 
the convictions that I have expressed in these 
pages, convictions strong enough before this 
reinforcement; had, too, a feeling that my age 
and previous positions and old acquaintance 
with many of these older men would lift me 
above the suspicion of having a personal ax 
to grind. And, really, how could one further 
one’s own interests by mixing in such an affair? 
The accusation is too subtle for me. At any 
rate, I did express my views, in conjunction 
with a friend who was of the same mind, and 
with this result, I am told: that one man, on 
reading what we had to say, exclaimed: “This 
is anarchy!” another: “The college politician 
never prospered here”; while a third asked: 
“How can men who have been here but a year 
or two expect to understand this situation 
better than those of us who have been deep 
in it for ten or fifteen years?” 

Well, we have our constitution. It is a 


recognition of the status that was of old,- 


plus safeguards—provisions that increase 
largely the power and importance of those who 
were on horseback before. It gives frank 
expression to that distrust of average folk, 
folk not ourselves (including in this case the 
president), which is the characteristic disease 
of paternalism. It betters the departmental 
situation, in infinitesimal ways, but it is a 
paper betterment. For that part of the instru- 
ment could not enforce itself, and has not been 
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enforced. Departments that were right before 
are right still, Most of the others seem to 
have improved only in little matters of form. 
The consequence of all this is that the upper 
university is well content, the under full of 
discontent. ‘Those members of the latter who 
must resign themselves to the situation are 
making the most of little gains, and trying to 
persuade themselves that they are keeping up 
their courage; those who feel that circumstances 
and their own powers permit them to begin 
over again elsewhere are watching for chances 
todo so. And the institution itself is at rather 
low efficiency. The institution itself, and the 
public for whom it exists, got overlooked in the 
constitution-making. When it is written down, 
for good and all, that your fate shall be in the 
hands of a body of men not responsible to you 
but in permanent authority over you, you 
hardly feel like speaking up on all subjects, 
freely and honestly. And when freedom of 
speech perishes, every kind of discussion, even 
of mere educational problems, soon perishes, 
too. Then you have a dead-alive institution. 


THE FUTURE COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


And now what is the conclusion of the mat- 
ter? Is it not this? Our colleges are in 
backwaters, where things go round and round 
and grow barnacles. ‘They must be forced out 
into the current and made brisk and bright. 
And how get them thus into the strong stream 
of the nation’s life? All hands are needed for 
that task, and this is what they must do. 
First, the president. He—to begin with— 
must be of a new sort—a sort new to most of 
the colleges of the land; in some he is already 
present and at work. He must no longer be so 
largely a raiser of funds, a speaker at banquets, 
a manager of politicians, a hirer and discharger 
of teachers, a contented conserver of an 
ancient tradition. He must be an educator. 
An educator is not an expert in scientific peda- 
gogy, not a professional lecturer at institutes, 
but a sane, wise person who has lived long 
enough in the world and well enough to know 
mankind and see society as from a height; who, 
besides, has tasted many books and acquired 
many knowledges, so that he sees the scope 
and tendency of all the more important dis- 
ciplines; and who, knowing both man and 
knowledge so well, will know how to bring them 
into closer and closer partnership with one an- 
other—making knowledge in the classroom and 
the laboratory adapt itself to man’s real wants 
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and not to the needs of “teaching” or some 
other unreality, and making society see that the 
college, at last, is doing altogether vital things, 
and will surely enrich every life that is entrusted 
to it for a time. 

That is the great task of the new college 
president. It involves minor tasks. First, 
faculties must be reorganized, the system of 
under-dog and upper-dog be done away with, 
all teachers made free and encouraged to do 
their most as against the present condemnation 
of many to do their least. Men, moreover, 
must be freed, not from those mean sorrows 
of an unfair lot alone, but from the mean cares 
of poverty. Then, the highest potential eff- 
ciency having thus been obtained, the presi- 
dent must see that it is made actual efficiency, 
and kept so; must get service, service, from 
his teachers, keeping each man, by apprecia- 
tion and suggestion, at the height of his achieve- 
ment, and each department, each group of 
allied departments, all departments together, 
at careful, patient team-work. Then, too, he 
must keep all teachers well aware of the fact 
that there is a due and difficult relation between 
teaching and research, and that teaching is not 
mere instructing but instructing for a purpose, 
and that not a bread-and-butter purpose but 
a life purpose. Finally, being absorbed and 
fascinated himself by this great business of 
adjusting knowledge to life and helping individ- 
uals to the specific knowledge that shall enable 
them to live best, he will communicate this 
enthusiasm to his teachers and keep them con- 
stantly interested in the great shifting problem, 
and glad to discuss it endlessly. He will 
learn to measure his strength and success, in 
large part, by his ability to bring men to faculty 
meetings and interest them there in the bus- 
iness of education—the question ‘‘ How by our 
scholarship shall we best serve our country 
and our time?” 

And then the faculty; what of them, besides 
the foregoing? This—that they will no longer 
look upon themselves as scholars pleasantly 
endowed, giving a little instruction in return 
for their endowment. This is virtually their 
view at present, thoug: most would honestly 
deny it. They must look upon themselves as 
public servants. Scholars they still will be, 
and sounder scholars than before, for the 
reason that day by day their work will be 
tested by the high standard of service rendered. 
Now, their standard is the low one of con- 
tribution to science or to truth. Science is not 
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a divinely determined pattern of things, whose 
lacking portions we have only to find and fit 
into their proper places. Truth is not a gold 
that has no pyrites to mislead dull seekers. 
Toilers for truth waste an immense amount 
of effort. The discipline that I know most of, 
philology, is a great dust-heap of results, nine- 
tenths of which we were better off without, and 
all piled up in the name of truth. And those 
who resort there say that there is dust 
blowing about many scientific fields as well. 

Let me add, from philological sources, a 
specific illustration of the waste of our present 
ways. We will suppose that Mr. Bryce sits 
down to read Thucydides. He reads as he 
would read Burke, though it may be at a slower 
pace. He knows the words, not as little 
reminders, each one calling up its English 
equivalent that he once extracted from a 
lexicon, but as Greek words, much as Thucyd- 
ides’ contemporaries knew them. Knowing 
the words, he knows, after due reflection, the 
sentence. Knowing the sentences, he knows 
the book. He relishes, as he reads, the Greek 
idiom, or Greek way of putting the thing 
—the workings of the general Greek mind and 
Thucydides’ particular mind. Neither he nor 
any other reader who is acute needs to have 
those workings classified and defined in an 
elaborate book inscribed “Greek Syntax.” 
Nor, in reading his Virgil, does he need a metri- 
cal handbook at his side. He finds the music 
of the verse for himself, precisely as he followed 
for himself the turns of Thucydides’ thought. 
And yet endless manuals of syntax are being 


turned out, endless metrical manuals, endless: 


manuals of countless other kinds. What shall 
we conclude? If to-day’s statesman and 
thinker can get from that actor and thinker of 
old, or that poet, all that he cares for without 
manuals and manuals and manuals, where does 
that put the manual-maker? Is it for Mr. 
Bryce to apologize, that in a busy life he has 
not time for all their valuable helps over hard 
places: or for them to tell us what, with these 
helps, they get from Virgil and Thucydides 
that he has missed? 

It is a clear case. Mr. Bryce’s needs and 
standards are those of the world, and of col- 
leges as they are to be; the manual-makers 
are of the colleges of to-day. They maintain 
themselves because they are in a position of 
unfair vantage. There was a certain Gratiano, 
in Venice, whose “reasons were as two grains 
of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff: you shall 


seek all day ere you find them, and when you 
have them they are not worth the search.” 
Straight wheat is what the world wants, but 
to-day, if Gratiano is in a college chair, he can 
force on it that mixture of his instead. He 
can find a certain sort of student who will take 
it, and then, by means of entrance examinations, 
can force the schools to take that student 
for their teacher of literature. But when 
the scholar becomes a public servant, instead of 
a person endowed and privileged and largely 
irresponsible, we shall see in the wheat-market 
wheat. 

And then the trustees. Are they always 
remembering that to be a trustee is to adminis- 
ter something more than a financial trust? 
Ought not a trustee either to make himself an 
expert in this matter of making the college 
serve mankind, or resign in favor of someone 
else who has the time and will todoit? To- 
day, many boards of trustees merely watch the 
purse and leave the college to the president. 
If he is inefficient—that is, below the present 
low standard of efficiency—they endure it as 
long as they can and then do the best that they 
can in a situation that they do not understand. 
The day will come when they will know what 
a president should do, and choose the man who 
is most likely to do that precise thing, and 
make very sure that he does. do it; giving him 
the freest possible hand so long as he proves 
himself master of the situation, removing him 
instantly when he fails. 

Again, ought not the handling of the purse 
to be more intelligent? Do they know, in the 
case of the salaries they pay, whether they are 
giving dollars enough to get the dollars’ full 
worth? Men are starving their bodies, starv- 
ing their souls, starving the souls of wife and 
children, in many of the colleges. Do trustees 
find it good policy to treat employees so in 
their own businesss ? 

I feel, as I close, how sad a showing this is. 
But it is just; not alone exactly true of the 
institutions that I know well, but essentially 
true of most others in the land. The nation 
has not been devoting its best thought and 
energy to its colleges, and they have fallen far 
behind. The nation must give thought to 
them, or they will grow even worse. That 
they are growing worse, all who study them 
with keenness admit. Here, as elsewhere, there 
is need of public discussion, continued until 
public opinion becomes enlightened and sternly 
exacting. 
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NATURE’S GUIDE TO HEALTH 


PAIN, THE DANGER SIGNAL THAT TELLS OF DISEASE 


BY 
DR. LUTHER H. GULICK 


F YOU have a pain you are conscious 

| of it. If you are not conscious of it, 

the pain does not exist. The sense of 

of it may be there still; but pain itself is an 
affair of consciousness and nothing else. 

In trying to find out what pain means and 
how to treat it, it is necessary to keep this in 
mind. ' We tend to act all the time as if the 
pain we felt were the bottom fact; whereas, 
in reality, it is only a sort of indicator. The 
bottom fact lies deeper. If a man have ether 
given him, he no longer has any pain; yet the 
conditions that gave rise to the pain have not 
changed at all. Pain is like a danger signal on 
a railroad. It is put there for the purpose of 
attracting attention. There are two ways of 
treating the signal. One is to cover it up—to 
act as if it were not there. The other is to 
clear the track. You can treat pain in the 
same way. You can crowd it under with drugs 
so that you will not be aware of it, or you may 
try to set right whatever the indicator told you 
was wrong. 

When a man is trying to get rid of a pain, he 
always ought to ask himself whether he is 
striking simply at the pain itself or whether 
he is getting at the underlying cause. There 
are times when it is perfectly right to aim at the 
pain. It may be intense—the kind that drives 
everything else out of your mind, makes think- 
ing impossible; and the cause may be too deep 
to get at quickly. Perhaps some important 
work must be carried through; it may be essen- 
tial for a man to stick to his job a little longer. 
In a case like that no one could blame him for 
giving the knock-out to his pain sense. 

He does this, however, at his peril. He 
ought to realize the fact. From that moment 
on he has assumed absolute responsibility for 
the conditions, whatever they were, that gave 
rise to the pain. When the pain is not present 
any longer itself to remind him that something is 
wrong, he is in danger of forgetting it, for he 
has nothing but his memory and his will-power 
to depend upon. The danger signal was set 


and he has deliberately run by it. He may be 
able to take his train a little farther, but the 
track has not been repaired, and if nobody 
keeps watch of things, there will be a smash-up. 

A headache-powder does not hit the cause 
of the headache any more than a laxative hits 
the cause of constipation or a spoonful of pepsin 
the cause of indigestion. They cut out the 
symptoms, but the root of the trouble is still 
untouched. And it is a root, too, that will 
keep on sprouting. 

It is a theory of biologists that pain-sense 
was the earliest development of conscious life. 
Sensation first came to some primitive in- 
vertebrate in sharp, stinging flashes—sense 
messages that had a positive effect upon its 
actions—‘‘Stop, quick!” signs for contraction, 
or rigidity, or flight. An animal that re- 
sponded to these flashes had a better chance 
of living and producing offspring than one that 
did not. It was for the good of the race that 
pain entered into its experience. Pain has 
never been meaningless. It always points 
somewhere, tells something; and if we dare 
put the extinguisher on it, we must not fool 
ourselves into thinking that it is the end of 
the matter. 

As a general thing, the pain points pretty 
directly to its cause. You can usually put your 
finger on the root of the trouble. When you 
have a burnt hand, you don’t need to ask where 
the pain comes from nor what it means. But 
this does not always hold. It occasionally 
happens that the relation between the pain and 
the cause is complex and hard to trace. ‘‘Re- 
flex irritation,” physiologists call it. A head- 
ache usually belongs to this class. It may be 
due to any one of a hundred causes, and the 
one it is finally followed back to may have 
seemed the most improbable of all. 

I have met with cases in which chronic 
headache of the most aggravated type was 
caused by flat feet. Yet there was no sign of 
pain in the feet themselves, and the person had 
never suspected that there was any connection 
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there. Even a physician could not be sure of 
it, for, often enough, flat feet do not seem to 
have any effect on the general health. But 
in these cases, when the difficulty was cor- 
rected the headache completely disappeared. 
It is not quite clear why this should be so. 
Perhaps the spreading of the arch had resulted 
in a’stretching of the nerves of the foot, and this 
constant tension may have reacted on the brain. 

Reflex irritations may come from difficulty 
in the digestive tract: they may come from a 
bad condition of the teeth or from some slight 
displacement in the reproductive organs—in 
short, from any part of the body. So small a 
matter as the constant pressure of a corn may 
give rise to serious disturbances in the intes- 
tines or the head. 

Perhaps the eyes are the commonest source. 
Strain in the eyes is hardly ever felt there first. 
Instead it gives rise to headaches. A man’s 
eyes may keep him in perpetual misery with- 
out his ever so much as suspecting it. Of ten 
thousand public school children whose eyes 
were examined in New York City, it was found 
that more than one out of three were seriously 
defective in vision. 

Such a state of affairs is inevitable in a life 
like ours to-day where the eyes are so hard 
worked. More than any other of our sense 
organs, they have borne the burdens of civili- 
zation. The others do not have a much harder 
time than when men lived in tents instead of 
in skyscrapers and apartment houses. Our 
sense of hearing plays even a less important 
réle than with our hunting-tribe ancestors. 
Our sense of touch, our temperature sense, our 


sense of smell—they are all just about where’ 


they were thousands of generations ago. But 
this cannot be said of the eye. 

The business of the eye is a thousand times 
more exacting than in primitive society. A 
savage can find no work for his eyes which 
begins to be so taxing as that of reading print, 
with its accurate muscular adjustment and 
prolonged tension. The eye has a tremendous 
responsibility to-day—far more than it was 
intended to carry. No nervous strain that 
civilization puts on us is greater than that of 
reading a newspaper in a bad light on a mov- 
ing car. Yet we all do it—at least those of 
us who still have the ability. 

A single section of the brain serves as a 
storehouse for all the information our eyes 
bring us, for all our visual impressions. This 
is the most overworked part of the body. And 
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there is no help for it. We cannot avoid using 
our eyes and using them all the time and for all 
kinds of difficult things. 

All we can do is see to it that they get the 
very best conditions obtainable. If eye-strain 
can be prevented by means of glasses, it is 
criminal for a responsible man to shift along 
without them. No one can announce before- 
hand how much off the normal a person’s eyes 
must be to cause a reflex irritation. A case 
of astigmatism which would apparently have 
no effect upon the health and working power 
of one individual might be the source of dizzy 
and exhausting headache to another. I have 
known a woman who was a nervous wreck com- 
pletely cured by providing her with glasses; yet 
her astigmatism was so slight that in most people 
it would never have given any trouble at all. | 

Without any doubt, headache is the com- 
monest penalty for eye-strain, but the effects 
may crop out anywhere. Dyspepsia can often 
be traced back to tired eye-muscles. A general 
let-down of the tone of the whole system is 
another familiar result. 

These connections between the reflex irri- 
tation and its real cause are most perplexing 
and mysterious. They often seem illogical; you 
can’t predict them in advance. There is 
only one way of discovering the actual cause 
and effect relation, and that is by elimination. 
If I have no clue to a persistent case of head- 
ache, the only thing for me to do is to make a 
thorough and detailed examination of the whole 
body in order to detect any and every condition 
which might possibly account for the trouble. 
One by one all these conjectured causes must 
be eradicated. ‘There is a good chance then 
that the actual cause will finally be hit on. It 
is my opinion that every man ought to have 
himself carefully examined once a year by a 
skilful physician who can be relied upon to 
give him trustworthy advice. 

He owes this to himself. A man has no 
right to be wasting his energy or cutting down 
his supply when he could just as well have an 
abundance of it. Pain is costly. It unfits us 
for giving attention to other things. It keeps 
us on a constant strain. It destroys efficiency. 

Simply to blot it out of the consciousness 
is at best a makeshift. To find the real 
cause and to correct it may be a long and tire- 
some process, but in the end it is the only 
economical course of action. 

A good engineer pays attention to the danger- 
signal. 








COMMERCE ON THE GREAT LAKES 


BY 


J. OLIVIER CURWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF THE INLAND SEAS,” 


F THE ordinarily informed person 
] were told that the freight traffic of the 
Great Lakes for 1906 was almost 
double that of 1904, it is quite probable that he 
would doubt the statement until conclusive 
figures were produced. Yet this growth is 
a fact. 

Only a few years ago, shippers and ship 
owners looked far into the future without see- 
ing any obstruction to their traffic; they re- 
joiced at the excellent lock service at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and prided themselves on possessing 
fine and ample harbors. Now, there is a be- 
lief that traffic on the inland seas is outgrowing 
its present accomodations. During the last 
year the great ship-building companies along 
the Lakes have received more orders for vessels 
than they could fill; they have been working 
extra time, and have employed extra forces of 
men; new ships have been built and launched 
with unprecedented rapidity—and still the 
demand for ships is unabated. 

This increase in the volume of freight, while 
causing great satisfaction, is at the same time 
arousing anxious speculation. If the growth 
continue at its present rate, it will be but a 
comparatively short time before the canals at 
the Soo will be unable properly to care for the 
freight, demanding passage, and tremendous 
financial loss will fall upon shippers and ship 
owners. Foreseeing such a condition, Congress 
has this session been asked to authorize the ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money for the en- 
largement of facilities at the Soo; though in 
just what form the improvement will be made 
is not yet known, as several plans for meeting 
the increasing freight bulk are now being 
worked out by Col. Charles L. Davis, the 
engineer in charge of the district. 

When, in 1843, Senator Norvell, the first 
United States Senator from Michigan, intro- 
duced a bill into the Senate requesting a grant 
of land for the building of the Sault Ste. Marie 
canal, Henry Clay said that “the money might 
as well be wasted for a project in the moon.” 


“PERILS OF LAKE NAVIGATION,” 


“STEEL LEVIATHANS OF THE GREAT LAKES”’ 


For a time after the completion of the canal in 
1855, it looked as though the Kentucky states- 
man had been right. During the first year 
only 14,503 tons of freight, or little more than the 
tonnage carried by a single vessel at the present 
time, passed through the canal. The million- 
ton mark was not reached until 1876. In 188s, 
the Soo canal began its race with Suez; and in 
1890, with a freight passage of 9,000,000 tons, it 
exceeded the Suez tonnage by more than two 
millions. In 1900, 25,062,580 tons of freight 
passed through the canal; by the end of 1904 
this had increased to 31,546,106 tons. Then 
came the tremendous growth of 1905-06. In 
the one season of 1905, there was an increase of 
12,253,561 freight tons—an increase as great 
as that of the preceding eight years. When 
to 1905 is added the increase of 1906, one ar- 
rives at the astonishing fact that the Lake 
freight of the past two seasons shows an in- 
crease as great as that of the fourteen years 
preceding! 

Estimating from official figures made at 
Sault Ste.. Marie, it is quite safe to say that 
100,000,000 tons of freight have been trans- 
ported upon the Great Lakes during the last 
year. Unless set out in a way that the eye and 
the mind can seize upon, the magnitude of 
these figures can hardly be appreciated. What 
does 100,000,000 tons of freight mean? To 
handle it required for eight months the ser- 
vices of 1,500 Lake captains, 3,000 mates, 
15,000 sailors, and 100,000 landsmen. It was 
nine times as great as the tonnage that passed 
through the Suez canal; twice the combined 
annual tonnage of London and Liverpool, two 
of the world’s greatest seaports; and more than 
50,000,000 tons in excess of that which entered 
and left New York. 

If the total amount of grain which was car- 
ried last season were made into flour, and to it 
were added the flour tonnage, the aggregate 
would make 42,936,683 barrels. From a 
barrel of flour 250 one-pound loaves of bread 
can be made. Estimating that every person 
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eats an average of one-half pound of bread 
daily, this tremendous supply of bread would 
feed 21,468,341,500 people for one day; or it 
would supply a city of 1,000,000 adults for a 
period of nearly 60 years. 

Last year 12,000,000 tons of coal were car- 
ried through the Detroit River by northbound 
boats. Had this quantity of coal been trans- 
ported by one train, calculating 50 tons to the 
car (which would require the largest cars), 
238,563 cars would have been called for, and 
the train would have been 2,259 miles in length. 

And despite the tremendous growth of the 
last two years, it is generally conceded in 
shipping circles that the increase of 1907 will 
be even greater. This conclusion is reached 
because of the flood of orders for big ships that 
has poured in upon shipbuilding companies 
during the last few months. Only recently 
an order was placed by the Lackawanna Steel 
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Company, calling for eight vessels, to be in 
commission by August 1, 1907. In point of 
number, this order may not appear impressive, 
especially to the railroad man who hears of car 
construction in hundreds and even thousands, 
but in reality the results will swell the figures of 
next season. Five of the vessels are to be of 
7,500 tons carrying capacity each, and the other 
three of 9,000 tons each. In other words, this 
fleet will carry an aggregate of 64,500 tons of 
freight to a trip, a tonnage that would require 
the use of more than 1,600 ordinary cars, or 
more than 50 trains. And yet this order for 
eight ships, perhaps the largest order ever given, 
is only one of scores of orders during the year. 

Perhaps the most forceful illustration of the 
growth of traffic on the inland seas is shown 
in the history of the Pittsburg Steamship Com- 
pany. A comparatively few years ago, there 
was no very large fleet on the Lakes; to-day this 
company alone has 108 steel vessels, with an 


average carrying capacity of 6,000 tons each 
of iron ore. In ore trip, this huge commercial 
navy moves 648,o00 tons; and during a season 
of eight months it transports a total of 5,184,000 
tons. The total length of the 108 vessels is 
41,776 feet; that is, if placed end to end, they 
would reach a distance of eight miles. It 
would take a freight train 133 miles in length 
to transport the freight carried in one load of 
the entire fleet. And this is the ‘moving 
capacity” of but a single corporation! 

It is only natural that this tremendous 
traffic of the Lakes should have its effect upon 
railway transportation. Indeed, the country 
could have no greater safeguard against rail- 
road aggrandizement than in this tremendous 
water commerce. There is not a state north of 
the Ohio River and east of the Rocky Mountains 
which is not affected by the cheap transporta- 
tion afforded by the Lakes. . The railroad 
system of the United States comprises more 
than 200,000 miles, constructed and equipped at 
a cost of $12,500,000,000; yet, on the basis of 
ton miles, the traffic on the Lakes is more than 
one-seventh as great as upon all the railroads 
of the United States. The average charge per 
ton per mile of Lake freight is but a little more 
than one-tenth of that charged by the railroads. 
The cost per mile per ton for 1906 was about 
$0.00085, so that it costs just 85 cents to ship a 
ton over the distance of a thousand miles from 
Buffalo to Duluth. 

According to an estimate of the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association, more than $500,000,000 is 
saved annually because of this low cost of trans- 
portation. The saving in the transportation of 


‘iron ore alone is enormous, for about 35,000,000 


tons are carried from the Lake Superior iron 
regions to the smelters of the East at the trifling 
cost of 60 cents per ton. Not many years ago 
the carrying of ore meant an expenditure for 
freight of $3 a ton. 


QUICK LOADING AND UNLOADING 


The transportation of freight on the inland 
seas has now been reduced to a fine art, and 
the railroads can never hope to compete suc- 
cessfully against it, except during the winter 
months. Take, for example, a ‘“500-footer.” 
At Buffalo she will tie up at one of the docks to 
take on a cargo of coal. With her eighteen or 
twenty hatches open, the vessel is ready to re- 
ceive her load. On the dock is an enormous 
steel platform upon which run cars, each carry- 
ing about fifty tons of coal. Asa car comes into 
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AN ICE-COVERED STEAMER IN THE LOCK 


THE POE AND WEITZEL LOCKS, WITH THE INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE IN THE BACKGROUND 








position, it is caught by great steel claws, is 
lifted completely from the track, and its con- 
tents are dumped into great chutes, the smaller 
ends of which are in the hatches of the freighter. 
With a great roaring noise the coal rushes down- 
ward. Inthe carit looks like a large quantity, 
but in the cavernous hold of the vessel it re- 
minds one of a handful of dirt in a tub. Car- 
load follows carload. Clouds of black dust 
float out of the hatches, and every part of the 
boat and every person near it becomes black 
and grimy. Not until the coal contained in 
200 cars has gone down the chutes is the freigh- 
ter full. This loading process takes from three 


to four hours. 
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THE STEAMER “AUGUSTUS B. WOLVIN” 





UNLOADING 
It has a record of loading 12,250 tons in an hour and a half 


The huge vessel is now towed out of the har- 
bor and the thousand-mile trip to the north 
begins. Arriving at Duluth or Ashland, the 
hatches are again opened. Great six-ton 
hoists are lowered into them, and an army of 
from 250 to 300 men, known as “‘fillers,’’ comes 
aboard. As fast as they fill a hoist it is raised, 
swung over the wharf, and its contents are 
dumped in a great pile. For eight or ten hours 
there is the rattling of coal, the clanking of 
chains and steel shovels, and the shouting of the 
men. Then, once more, the cavernous hold 


‘is empty, and the vessel is ready to receive a 


cargo for the return trip. 
From the coal dock she moves to one of the 
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Photograph by Lord & Rhoades, Sault Ste. Marie 


A WHALEBACK STEAMER OF THE GREAT LAKES 
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A 12,000-TON STEEL LEVIATHAN OF THE LAKES 


great ore chutes. These are not unlike the coal- 
loading stations, and fhe process of filling the 
freighter is much the same. From “pockets,” 
built high above the wharf, chutes are run 





into the hatches. Then the chute ‘doors” 
are opened and the ore rushes into the hold. 
By this modern method a cargo of 12,000 tons 
can be put into a boat in about two hours. 


Photograph by Louis P. Gallagher, Duluth 


ORE DOCK AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA 











The steamer Wolvin set a record during the 
last season by loading a cargo of 12,250 tons in 
one hour and thirty minutes. 

But with a grain boat, the scenes at the ship- 
ping places are quite different. Instead of tying 
up alongside a grimy, rattling coal derrick or 
ore chute, the vessel lies alongside a great ele- 
vator. Irom small openings in the elevator, 
pipes are run into the hatches and through 
these the grain rushes with a pleasant buzzing 
sound. In an hour and a half, a 10,000-ton 
freighter can in this way be filled with grain, 
which runs through the pipes at a rate of about 
125,000 bushels an hour. When such a cargo 
is to be unloaded, pipes similar to those with 
which the loading is done are run into the 
hatches of the vessel; but instead of the grain 
pouring down from the elevator into the ship it 
now begins to disappear up the pipes, at 
the other end of which engines are creating 
a suction of several hundred pounds to 
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the square inch. A number of Lake vessels 
now carry as much as 380,000 bushels of 
grain to a trip, and this vast quantity can be 
unloaded in from two and a half to three hours. 
It is interesting to note that the average freight 
profit of a 10,000-ton vessel is from $7,500 to 
$8,000, although there are exceptional cases 
where the freightage was as high as $18,000. 
These enormous freight bills come at the end 
of the season, however, when shippers are wil- 
ling to pay twice the ordinary freight rates in 
order to be “‘cleared” before navigation closes 

and even then their grain and ore are carried 
for a small fraction of what the railroads would 
charge. 

[Eprror’s Nore: Since the above article was written, 
the official report has shown the total Sault Ste. Marie 
tonnage for 1906 at 51,751,080 tons, against 44,270,680 
tons in 1905. Of this, American ships carry from 94% 
to 96%. The total value of the American ships in 1905 
was over $73,000,000, and of Canadian ships $5,429,000. 
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Photograph by Lord & Rhoades, Sault Ste. Marie 


COMING THROUGH THE LOCKS OF THE SOO CANAL 


As the water confined in the lock is let out, the ship drops down to the level of the canal on this side 
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HARRIMAN 


IV 
SALVAGE OF THE TWO PACIFICS 


BY 





C. M. KEYS 


MR. HARRIMAN 1863 


O COMPLETE the Harriman record, 

we must turn from Wall Street to the 

West, and from the devious methods 

of finance to the really marvelous policy that 

has built up the Union Pacific and the Southern 

Pacific of to-day from the two wrecks which 

Mr. Harriman and his associates bought in 
1898 and in 1got. 

Early in 1898, Mr. Harriman went West 
to look over the road into which he had put his 
money. What he saw on that minute inspec- 
tion should have been enough to drive him out 
of the railroad business for good and all. The 
Union Pacific of that day was a melancholy 
imitation of a railroad. On the whole system 
he found only about 400 miles of road that was 
graded at all, the rest being merely a collection 
of ties and rails laid down on a dirt foundation. 
The station buildings were tumble-down shacks. 
The cars, as he whizzed past them, looked old 
and battered, and eloquent of economy in the 
purchase of paint. West of Cheyenne, on the 
main line of traffic from the Missouri to Ogden, 





THE LUCIN 


MR. HARRIMAN’S HEIR 


his train climbed hills by the hundred, hills 
that would compel every heavy freight train to 
call upon two engines for its haulage. The 
engines were old and light. Everything was 
dirty, decrepit, low-class. 

Worse than all this, the men on the road 
in the company’s service were thoroughly 
disheartened. There was no spirit in the 
Union Pacific. It lay on the prairies inert, 
paralyzed, dead. The blight of poverty, poli- 
tical sin, private graft, and official treachery 
had lain upon it from its very birth. Its men 
had learned to think of the Union Pacific as 
a hopeless, helpless pawn in the big games 
played in Wall Street by Jay Gould and others 
of his kind. Long since, they had lost all 
veneration for the road. The devotion of the 
Burlington men for the Burlington and the 
absolute affection in which the old Rock 
Island men held the Cables and their railroad 
found no counterpart on the Union Pacific. 
There was no pride nor spirit in the staff. 

So, as Mr. Harriman sped over the lines in 








Photograph by J. E. Stimscn, Cheyenne 


CUT-OFF 


This zreat trestle across the Great Salt Lake is the most striking monument to the constructive genius of Harriman 








this first hurried yet careful survey, he prob- 
ably cursed the road and its late sponsors 
many and many a time. Yet, when he could 
take his eyes from the miserable rails and the 
ragged cars, he found many things to give him 
hope and spirit. He looked upon fields that 
promised the greatest crop in years. New 
life had begun to stir throughout the mighty 
West. The people were awakening, and the 
nightmare of panic faded from their memories. 
Men spoke hopefully of the future; above all, 
of the immediate future—the crops and what 
they meant to the West. The Wall Street 
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lions. The directors squirmed, objected, ar- 
gued—then stripped the treasury of cash to 
give it to the starving railroad. So began 
what one of the directors at that time called 
the “madness of Harriman,” that splendid 
executive lavishness which was to make of 
the old Union Pacific the finest railroad in the 
West, a terrible pacemaker for every other 
railroad running from the Rivers to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Once the ice was broken, Harriman took 
command of the treasury and all that came into 
it. In the first year and a half after his 





MASTER ROLAND HARRIMAN 


The boy is mounted on “Parole,” Pierre Lorillard’s famous old race-horse. The whole family is devoted 
to outdoor sports 


broker was far-seeing enough, great enough, 
to sct against the decrepit railroad the spirit 
of the West and the heart of the Westerner. 
From this trial balance he found courage to 
demand from his board of directors the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in the purchase 
of new cars. 

The directors were paralyzed by that urgent, 
peremptory demand. The old directors had 
been wont to dole out to the road here a few 
thousand, there a few thousand, for rails, shops, 
cars. The Harriman demand was for mil- 





syndicate bought this road, he compelled 
the spending of enough money on freight cars 
alone to increase the carrying capacity of the 
road nearly 75 per cent. It was the most 
radical step ever taken by a railroad up to 
that time. It was based upon just one little 
thing, an idea that Harriman had gathered 
from his hurried rush across the prairies in 
the summer of 1898. The idea was that if 
the railroad would do its duty by the people, 
the people might be trusted to do the rest. 
How far this idea has carried him may be 




















He 
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judged from the fact that the capacity of all 
the freight cars on the whole Union Pacific 
system in 1906 was close to 750,000 tons, while 
in 1898 it was less than 390,000 tons. In other 
words, the Union Pacific is nearly twice as 
large a carrier of freight as it was in 1898, 
judged merely by the capacity of its cars. 


REBUILDING THE UNION PACIFIC 


But the reéquipment of the road was only 
a small part of the task that Harriman set for 
himself after that inspection. As he traversed 
the Wyoming lines, he saw that in this section 
the Union Pacific was a failure and always 
would be a failure unless something radical 
were done. Westward, it carried its freight 
up the steep Black Hills, slid down the other 
side, then came again to other hills that had 
to be climbed at an enormous cost in fuel, 
time, and general wear and tear. The road 
was a series of curves, twists, short steep 
grades, sudden dips, and rickety bridges over 
chasms. It looked about the most hopeless 
bit of trunk-line railroad in the United 
States. 





MR. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 


He is one of the strongest supporters of Mr. Harriman and is the most 
important link between him and “the Standard Oil interests” 
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MISS MARY HARRIMAN 


One of the most expert horse-women of the younger set in 
New York society 


“Rebuild it,” said Harriman, “and do it 
right away!” 

The directors came around to this view 
after a struggle, and finally consented to the 
plan which Mr. Harriman laid before them, 
calling for grades from end to end not to exceed 
forty-four feet to the mile. That, it may 
be said, is an easy grade for a mountain road, 
and will permit of carrying pretty heavy trains 
behind one engine. The grades had formerly 
run pretty close to eighty feet. Now, it may 
seem an easy thing to sit in a big leather chair 
in an office in New York and decide to reduce 
grades from eighty feet to forty-four feet per 
mile on a couple of hundred miles of road in 
Wyoming; but it is quite another matter to do 
it. The directors practically gave to Mr. 
Harriman the task of seeing that somebody 
did it. Their only stipulation seems to have 
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been that it should not cost much over 
$20,000,000. In return for this, Mr. Harriman 
had to show them that the work would save 
considerably more than 10 per cent. on its 
cost every year. 


had found the very best line that could be 
found. Then they were sent into the hills 
to build it. They gathered together from 
all over the United States the biggest and 
best contractors, men who feared nothing 


MR. E. H. HARRIMAN AT LEISURE 


The railroad emperor is fond of diversion, finding his chief amusement in driving and yachting 


Mr. Harriman, in turn, not being an en- 
gineer by trade, turned the task over to Mr. 
Horace Burt, the president, and Mr. J. B. 
Berry, the chief engineer. They failed, at 
first, to find a line that would do. At last, they 
satisfied the urgent Mr. Harriman that they 


that mountains could oppose to them. Their 
task was to build a new line, and to build it 
for all time. Where the old road swung over 


.the canyons on light wooden trestles, the 


Harriman builders dumped millions of tons 
of rock, and laid their tracks on that; or 
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spanned the wide rifts with great steel-girder 
bridges. Where the old line wound about 
the summit of the Black Hills west of Cheyenne, 
and straddled the rifts on trestles, the Harriman 
engineers: cut out from the crest of the moun- 
tain a great slice nearly a quarter of a mile 
long and eighty feet in depth, and laid their 
rails in the bottom of that. Even through the 
terrific winter of the North they worked, 
filling great chasms with broken rock, boring 
the eternal granite hills with tunnels to avoid 
the steeps, slinging their bridges from hill 
to hill to speed the traffic over level ways. 

When the great task was done, the Union 
Pacific was a very different road from the 
Union Pacific of Jay Gould. Yet, to this day, 
there are heavy charges year by year for extra 
ballasting, new rails, new bridges, and— 
above all—new equipment. Near the top of 
the Sherman Divide, in Wyoming, they found 
a great deposit of disintegrated granite, which 
they could cheaply carry down to the plains 
that lie to the east, and scatter far and wide 
over the whole system. They have been 
using that for ballast ever since. On this 
system, of which less than 400 miles was bal- 
lasted at all in 1898, 3,952 miles were ballasted 
at the end of 1906. It is nearly all done with 
this broken rock, about as fine ballast as could 
be desired by any railroad. 

To pile figures on figures would carry little 
meaning to the average reader. What I 
desire to show is that the Harriman policy, 
reprehensible as it may be in its Wall Street 
ramifications and in its relations to other sys- 
tems, has given to the West an entirely new 
Union Pacific. Only a railroad man can 
fully appreciate the meaning of the fact that 
out of 158,000 feet of wooden trestles on the 
system in 1898, 117,000 feet have been replaced 
either with solid embankments or with solid 
steel bridges. . Yet that one fact has made 
possible the present express passenger service 
on the Union Pacific, and has probably re- 
duced by fully one-half the risk of traveling 
in a Union Pacific train. So, too, it may be 
pointed out that in this present year they are 
completing the equipment of the road with 
block signals from end to end. In 1906, they 
spent over $350,000 on this little item alone. 


RESULTS OF THE HARRIMAN POLICY 


Perhaps only a shipper can understand what 
it means when one says that the Union Pacific 
sending this year on new equipment over 
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THE HARRIMAN REIGN ON THE UNION PACIFIC 


The upper diagonal line shows increase in gross transportation re- 
ceipts and the lower shows increase in mileage. It will be noted that 
the Harriman régime has brought no building of new mileage, but a 
great development in revenue 




















$13,000,000, to buy 105 engines and over 
7,500 freight cars of various kinds. To the 
shipper it comes home with direct and vital 
force. When one has stated that in the ten 
years ending January, 1908, the car capacity 
and the engine capacity of the Union Pacific 
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$30,351.72 | 4,705.43 
31,040,455 
46,775,969 | 6,766.3! 
46,467,962 | 6,998.37 
48,352,503 
48,972,105 | 6,485.69 
48,049,548 | 6,598.83 
44,772,003 | 6,642.38 
46,529,200 | 6,724.05 
43,881,727 | 6,744.81 
52,07,976 | 6,759.26 
55,505,352 | 6,912 
63,920,414 | 7,964. 
77,244,898 | 8,774. 
63,543,821 | 8,809. 
88,320,335 | 8,933.43 
92,933,230 
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THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC—BEFORE AND AFTER 

The heavy perpendicular line under rgor marks the beginning of the 
Harriman régime. _It should be noted that the upward tendency of the 
“mileage” line was checked at that point, and the “earnings” line con- 
tinued its rapid rise 
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LINE AND THE NEW, FROM LUCIN TO OGDEN 
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will have doubled, one has practically said 
that in that time the Harriman policy has 
given to the West a new engine of commerce 
equal, in its ability to serve the people of the 
West, to the old Union Pacific. 

This has been the real railroad task of Mr. 
Harriman. Coupled with it goes the recon- 
struction of the Central Pacific Railway, 
which he undertook after the purchase of the 
Southern Pacific, in 1901. He argued that 
since the tremendous work on the Union 
Pacific had been done in order to cheapen 
the carrying of freight from Omaha to Ogden, 
it was necessary also to cheapen the rest of 
the journey, from Ogden to San Francisco. 
Very little freight travels over the Union Pacific 
for use around Ogden, but nearly all of it 
goes on to the Pacific. Therefore, he set 
about the reconstruction of this road. He 
gave the engineering difficulties into the hands 
of Mr. Hood, chief engineer of the Southern 
Pacific. 

This work is not yet finished, but the end 
is in sight. It is very similar to the heaviest 
work on the Union Pacific, and quite as 
beneficial. It is not necessary to go into it 
in detail. One episode stands out from it, 
to make another monument to Edward H. 
Harriman, the railroad builder. That is the 
so-called “Lucin Cut-off.” The picture and 
diagram tell pretty clearly what it is. The 
whole new line between Ogden and Lucin 
is 103 miles in length, against 147 miles by 
the old line. This saving of 44 miles, however, 
is the least important part of the saving. 
The new road also eliminates 1,515 feet of 
vertical climb up the mountains and cuts out 
3,919 degrees of curvature. This means practi- 
cally that the engineers eliminated enough 
curvature in this 147 miles to save the freight 
from being carried around ten complete circles 
within that short trip. The actual saving 
in cost of hauling trains between Ogden and 
Lucin is estimated at between $ 900,000 and 
$1,000,000 a year. The structure cost close 
upon $10,000,000 cash, and during its con- 
struction it was many times reported that the 
whole project would have to be abandoned, 
owing to the continued sinking of the trestles 
into the Great Salt Lake. It is one of the 
most remarkable and courageous engineering 
feats of modern times. History will credit 
it to E. H. Harriman personally, as his en- 
gineers again and again reported against it, 
only to be overwhelmed by the peremptory 
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orders of their chief to “carry it through 
whether it is possible or not!” 

So one may trace the railroad method of 
this remarkable man. It is a singular method, 
even as he is a singular man. Its one aim 
is economy. When he came to the conclusion, 
some three or four years ago, that his men 
were not getting the best results out of their 
loading of cars, he inaugurated an exhaustive 
system of “loading prizes,” and stirred up 
such a spirit of emulation on the Southern 
Pacific that, according to the judgment of 
many, that road carried the propaganda too 
far, and began to lose some money by holding 
back its cars for full loads. Certainly, there 
were complaints enough on this score from 
shippers in small lots along the system. With 
a similar object in view, namely the saving of 
a few thousands of dollars every year, he 
adopted an equipment standard for his system 
which makes all parts of the standard cars 
interchangeable from one to another, and 
simplifies the shop-work remarkably. No in- 
novation was too small for him, nor too un- 
important, if it saved even a very little 
money. 

The policy has its drawbacks. The chief 
of them has been that it effectually prevented 
the Harriman system from expanding. While 
it was spending every available cent to reduce 
grades and buy cars, it had no money to 
build branches. Consequently, it did not 
build any. The Union Pacific has fewer 
branches than any other important railroad 
in the West. To all intents and purposes, it 
has built none since Mr. Harriman became its 
head. In the last annual report, however, 
there are certain definite signs of a change. 
Also, the Southern Pacific, since it got a credit 
good enough to enable it to raise many millions 
by the sale of. stocks and bonds, shows signs 
of spreading out a little. 

The fact of the matter seems to be that we 
have reached a turning point in the Harriman 
policy. Last year, the Union Pacific practically 
completed its ballasting, its laying of heavy 
rails, its cutting down of great hills on the 
system, its building of embankments ‘in place 
of trestles. Its president announces that 
the new construction outlined for the next year 
will cost nearly $50,000,000, which is about 
four times as much as it ever spent in any one 
year for similar purposes. It is possible that 
the next few years will see Mr. Harriman 
bidding for new laurels as a builder of new 
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railroads—a thing that he has never aspired to 
do in years gone by. 


THE RAILROAD RATE QUESTION 


Before this subject is abandoned, the matter 
of rates must be touched upon, however 
lightly. There is much misunderstanding on 
this point, and there must continue to be much 
misunderstanding about it, so long as railroads 
continue to be private corporations. The 
figures regularly published by the railroads 
showing their average rates per ton per mile 
have little or no meaning, so far as the question 
of fairness in rates is concerned. Suppose, 
for instance, that half of the total earnings of 
a railroad come from the carrying of manu- 
factured steel, and only one-tenth comes from 
other manufactures. If the railroad should 
lower the rate for the steel makers by 10 per 
cent. and increase the rate for the other manu- 
facturers 50 per cent., the average rate per 
ton per mile would be about stationary. Yet 
the road would probably be squeezing the 
very life out of every manufacturer except 
the maker of steel. — 

Therefore, I shall merely point out that the 
average rate on the Union Pacific is now about 
g.20 mills per ton per mile against about 10.45 
in 1900; while on the Southern Pacific the 
rate is about 9.76 mills against about 10.25 
mills. During the same period, nearly all the 
neighboring railroads have shown reductions 
in their average rates compiled in this way, 
but each of them has shown the greatest growth 
in tonnage that pays very small rates, while the 
principal growth on the Harriman lines has 
been in freight that pays high rates. For 
instance, while the Northern Pacific has been 
securing more and more lumber for freight, 
the Harriman lines have shown their greatest 
growth in merchandise, high-grade ores, fruit, 
and other products that naturally must pay 
high rates per ton. It is ridiculous to try to 
draw conclusions from data so incomplete. It 
is discouraging to note that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is trying to do this 
very thing at the present writing. It may be 
noted, however, that in January, 1904, all the 
trans-continental railroads raised their through- 
freight rates on some commodities about 10%. 

One must deal in general terms with this 
rate matter. I meta cattle dealer from Wyom- 
ing, who told me that his business had been 
ruined by the Union Pacific, and who hates 
Mr. Harriman cordially. He said that the 
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rates went up to a point where he was forced. 
out of the business. It looked like a black 
indictment of the railroad. On investigation, 
however, the case was disposed of in this way 
by one of the men who ought to know: 

“Yes, I know Mr. B——. In the three 
years up to 1905 he paid us about $14,000, 
directly and indirectly, for freight transporta- 
tion. We paid him, on nineteen settlements, 
$20,000, or thereabouts, in damages. He 
is a good sample of the cattle shipper. If 
they knew less about damage suits and more 
about cattle, we could afford to do their business; 
but I don’t think you will find a railroad either 
in the Southwest or the Northwest that is 
pining for the business of carrying cattle, 
even at the present rates. I never want to 
see any cattle on our railroad as long as I 
live!” 

There are two sides to most questions. In 
general, the tariffs of the Union Pacific are not 
much, if any, lower than they were when Mr. 
Harriman took command. The benefits that 
have accrued in the way of economy have 
mostly gone to the stockholders, of whom 
Mr. Harriman is, perhaps, the largest. It 
would be much easier to demonstrate that 
Mr. Hill is an altruistic railroad manager 
than that Mr. Harriman has any claims in 
that direction. 

Let us sum up the railroad accomplishments 
of the Harriman régime, and set them over 
against the Harriman activities in finance, 
speculation, and politics. In this way, per- 
haps, one may get a fair measure of the man 
and of his service, or otherwise, to the people 
of the United States. It may be said, in 
passing, that it is to the railroad doings of his 
reign that his apologists turn when they wouid 
defend him against charges of corporate mis- 
doing, high and unprincipled finance, political 
manipulation, and Wall Street graft. 

In the ten years of his power he has rebuilt 
the Union Pacific Railroad practically from 
end to end. In fact, he has made two Union 
Pacifics to grow where only one grew before. 
He has made travel safer, swifter, and more 
comfortable from the Rivers to the Pacific 
Ocean. By his methods he has contributed 
largely to the growth of the whole South Pacific 
Coast in wealth and in commercial life. He 
has not ruined cities, nor deliberately juggled 
with the great industries of the regions which 
he serves. When the land called aloud for 
new transportation facilities, he has listened 
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to the call and has spent many millions of 
dollars to answer it. This is true both of the 
Union Pacific and of the Southern Pacific. 
Even in small matters like station houses, 
small sidings, railroad crossings, the policy 
has been more than liberal. It has been 
lavish. 

Moreover, he has turned his back upon the 
“graft” of his predecessors. When the South- 
ern Pacific and the Union Pacific bought 
supplies, cars, rails, or anything else in the 
other days, the purchases went through the 
hands of various other interests. There was 
a profit to be gained in every instance on 
these purchases, great and small. The Harri- 
man method has eliminated this. He has a 
“purchasing agent,” right under his own 
commanding eye. I am writing of the actual 
administration of the roads, and not of the 
purchase of securities. A recent statement 
to the effect that the Manchuria and the Mon- 
golia, the great steamers of the Pacific Mail, 
are owned by Mr. Harriman personally, 
opens some question; but the statement is 
certainly technical, meaning that Mr. Harri- 
man owns them merely as trustee. They 
were built from money advanced by the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and accounted for in its 
report. The purchase of the San Pedro was 
done in the same way, Mr. Harriman being 
the owner of this stock, as trustee for the 
Union Pacific. 

In the matter of rates, Mr. Harriman has 
not departed from the ways of his predecessors. 
He seems to believe in charging “what the 
trafic will bear.” This phrase, which is 
really the basis of the rates made by nearly 
every railroad, has a double meaning. First, 
it means that the roads will make rates which 
will create new traffic and new markets, even 
though such rates give the railroad little or no 
direct profit from the business. Second, it 
means that the railroad will charge just as 
much as the business can pay, and stay alive. 
Mr. Harriman’s roads have done both, proba- 
bly the latter quite as often as the former. 
On this point, I quote from Professor Parsons’s 
new book, “The Railways, the Trusts, and the 
People”: 


“T was told in California that the Southern Pacific has 
made a practice for many years of fixing rates on the basis 
of squeezing out all that the business can pay. They 
investigate the richness of ores, and the value of beans, 
prunes, potatoes, etc., find out how much the shipper 
can pay without driving him out of business, and fix the 


freight rates at the level that will just leave his head above 
water. For example, potatoes were 25 cents a bushel in 
Oregon and would bring $2.50 in Los Angeles; so the 
railroad made the freight rate $2.10 a bushel, leaving 
the shipper just enough margin to keep him moving.” 


On the other hand, the two Harriman roads 
make rates on California fruit which enables 
it to meet the fruit from Florida in the New 
York markets on equal terms. If one struck 
a balance between the two methods, it is very 
probable that the balance would be on the side 
of the railroad. The fact that the Harriman 
country is uniformly prosperous and _ hardly 
more discontented than other regions served 
by other railroads, would seem to argue strongly 
in favor of the Harriman fairness. 


SOME QUESTIONS YET UNASKED 


This review of the Harriman railroad history 
practically closes up the record. I have omitted 
the discussion of two or three legal questions 
that now loom large in the financial and 
political world, because none of them has been 
fought through the courts, and discussion of 
them at this time would be hardly profitable. 
Two or three of them hinge upon the Sherman 
law, which is supposed to prevent the merger 
of parallel and competing roads. The chief 
of these questions is whether the purchase of 
a half interest in the San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad is a defiance of the law. 
The road is a competitor of the Central Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific from Salt Lake to 
all points on the South Pacific Coast. The 
Union Pacific did not buy it directly. It 
lent money to Mr. Harriman, who bought 
it and holds it as trustee for the Union Pacific. 
The courts must decide whether this is an 
evasion of the law, which would seem to pre- 
vent the Union Pacific from owning it per- 
sonally. 

Another legal question concerns the re- 
organization of the Chicago & Alton, in 1899- 
1900. It appears that the old Alton, while 
it was in the hands of the reorganization com- 
mittee headed by Mr. Harriman, James 
Stillman, Mortimer Schiff, and George J. 
Gould, paid a dividend of 30 per cent., or 
about $6,500,000. The question is, who got 
that money? The other question is, whether 
or not the people who got it were entitled to 
get it. Offhand, one would say that the 
company which leased the old Alton on April 
3, 1900, was entitled to any dividend that 
it paid on May 7, 1900, but it appears that it 
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was not so. I quote from the Financial 
Chronicle of May 12, 1goo: 

“The syndicate which acquired the stock of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad has been paid a cash dividend of 30 
per cent., being the accumulated surplus earnings of the 
company which had not been distributed. The payment 
amounted to about $6,500,000.” 

It would appear that the stock upon which 
this dividend was paid was actually sold to the 
new company in April, but that the syndicate 
reserved the right to receive the dividends. 
Also, this syndicate bought, at 65, a block of 
$32,000,000 bonds, which were sold to the 
public at prices ranging from 85 to 96. It 
would seem that the dividends and the bonds 
alone yielded an immediate profit of about 
$14,000,000. There were other profits, in the 
new stocks and bonds. Altogether, this lucky 
syndicate seems to have gathered in a nice 
little profit of over $18,000,000 cash. Of 
course, profits are not, per se, criminal, and 
judgment must be reserved upon this matter 
until it has gone through the courts. It will 
probably never reach those courts unless some 
stockholders of the new Alton should take it 


there. 
THE HARRIMAN ALLIES AND FOES 


We have seen Mr. Harriman from the 
beginning of his life to the end of his fifty- 
ninth year. For nearly forty-five years, he 
has been a Wall Street man. At the outset 
of his Wall Street life, we saw him a trader on 
the floor of the Exchange, merely turning 
over stocks and bonds from day to day, taking 
the little profits where they appeared. Then, 
at forty, we find him for the first time in the 
service of a great railroad, the Illinois Central. 
At forty-five, he dares a conflict with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. over the Erie Railroad. At 
fifty, he becomes the head of the Union Pacific, 
and begins his activities at once as one of the 
leading financiers of the United States and one 
of the great railroad executives. 

His position has never been more interesting 
than it is at the present moment. He stands 
like a Great Captain in the centre of two 
concentric circles made up of the greatest 
financiers in the United States, if not in the 
world. He is surrounded by the captured 
banners of his foes, and confident in an almost 
unbroken record of conquest. He is rich and 
powerful with the spoils of past conflicts. 

Around him lies his host, ready for defense 
or conquest. It is a host of veterans, men 
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well tried in years of Wall Street battle. Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff brings to war a splendid 
following of foreign banking wealth and the 
prestige of a long and honorable career as a 
banker and financier. Messrs. William Rocke- 
feller, Henry H. Rogers, and James Stillman 
marshal to his aid the forces of the so-called 
“Standard Oil Interest,” closely affiliated in 
every way with Mr. Harriman. Mr. H. C. 
Frick brings to the conflict a tremendous 
personal wealth, and a wisdom in counsel 
unsurpassed in this country. It is a solid 
host, homogeneous, compact, organized. In 
railroad matters, it is absolutely one with Har- 
riman, whose will rules it like an autocrat. 
There has never been, in the former history 
of the world, so splendid a fighting financial 
organization. 

Around it lies the outer circle of opponents 
and enemies. There is no leader in this host. 
A common impulse of self-protection has 
brought it together, but it is a host of many 
heads, many counsels, much jealousy, much 
distrust. It cannot move to attack; it can 
merely maintain a loose blockade, so loose, 
indeed, that it has not been effectual to pre- 
vent the Harriman raids of conflict, save in one 
or two instances. 

The units that make up this army are com- 
manded by men of mighty power. Mr. J. P. 
Morgan is one of them. In his day, he has 
met Mr. Harriman four times in the disputes 
of Wall Street, and in three instances the Harri- 
man end was gained. Were he the Morgan of 
yesterday, he would be qualified to bind to- 
gether into one fighting organization all the 
units of this host, but to-day he is on the eve 
of retirement. He is nearly seventy years of 
age, and is tired of leadership. Beside him 
stands another veteran, James J. Hill, seasoned 
and unafraid, the one of all the host who 
would not hesitate to alone withstand the whole 
force of Harriman, or even to invade him. 
Beyond lie the forces of the First National 
Bank and the Rock Island, bold enough, yet 
cautious, realizing that they stand practically 
alone. Mr. George J. Gould commands a 
force of seasoned veterans, trained in the long 
wars of Jay Gould, but weakened in later 
years by defections, treachery, and the re- 
sulting lack of confidence. Behind this great 
circle of the magnates lie other captains: 
Edwin Hawley, burning with eagerness for 
any raid or venture; James R.Keene, passionate 
for revenge for his terrific drubbing in 1903; 
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Stuyvesant Fish, another soldicr of vengeance; 
Thomas F. Ryan, quiet and non-committal, 
but rankling from the lash of Harriman’s 
threatening tongue; James Speyer, hating in 
the cold, steady manner of his race and kind. 

United, this group of men and powers could 
come near destroying the power of the Har- 
riman army. Divided, it has watched that 
power grow until it nearly overtops them all 
together. When Hill, Morgan, and the First 
National Bank were drawn together by a 
common danger in 1go1, they saved the 
Northern Pacific from Mr. Harriman. Indeed, 
Mr. Hill says that they also saved the Great 
Northern. When the First National, the 
Rock Island Crowd, and Edwin Hawley came 
together in 1904, they cut out from under the 
Harriman guns the Chicago & Alton, and 
made it easy for Hermann Sielcken to capture 
the Kansas City Southern. The codperation 
of Mr. Gould and Mr. Hawley is striking at 
the very heart of the Harriman system by 
the building of the Western Pacific. If Mr. 
Hill should drive the Burlington through to 
Salt Lake and join this interest in the Western 
Pacific, the end of the Harriman dominion 
on the South Pacific Coast would be clearly 
in sight. 

Because Mr. Hawley and Mr. Speyer were 
divided in 1901, Mr. Harriman controls the 
Southern Pacific. Again, if Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Hawley had had a little better under- 
standing, the Southern Pacific would have gone 
into the hands of Mr. Morgan in 1go1, and 
would probably have been the Southwestern 
division of the Hill System by now. The 
margin of chance was so narrow in this instance 
that a single word from Morgan would have 
changed the railroad history of the West. 

And they are still divided. Between Mr. 
Gould and the Rock Island there is jealousy 
and strife, though both recognize the common 
enemy. Rumors are constant that Mr. Hill 
will some day be a third in their rivalry over 
the railroad field between Kansas City and the 
Gulf. There is little or no codperation, in 
fact, between any two of the interests that 
compose the group of “ Harriman rivals.” 

Therefore, the position of Harriman at the 
present time is very strong, so far as his re- 
lations with his neighbors are concerned. The 
enmity of the Government of the United 
States is quite another matter, and it is not 
the intention of these articles to attempt to 
find a conclusion to these legal matters before 


the courts have considered them, and before 
the evidence on both sides is on record. Even 
in this matter, the position of Harriman is 
undoubtedly strong; but it does not look, 
on the face of it, any stronger than was the 
position of Mr. Hill in 1902; yet Mr. Hill 
was beaten by the Government. 


THE CRITICISMS AGAINST MR. HARRIMAN 


Since these articles began, there has been 
a tremendous outburst of criticism all over 
the country against Mr. Harriman. It has 
been based largely upon the financial activities, 
rather than upon the railroad methods of the 
man. There seems to have arisen an idea 
in the minds of the people that the railroad 
manager should not be in touch with the 
tickers of Wall Street. Mr. Harriman is in 
touch with these tickers. He is also con- 
demned on the ground that his methods have 
given to the Union Pacific undue power, and 
this criticism is valid and sensible. 

It must be admitted, however, that most 
of the sweeping indictments brought against 
Harriman in the press are rather flimsy in their 
nature. They presuppose that Wall Street 
is merely a sort of gambling hell on a large 
scale. As a matter of sober fact, neither the 
rebuilding of the Pacifics nor the resuscitation 
of the broken Santa Fé, Northern Pacific, 
Erie, Reading, or any other big railroad could 
have been brought about without the help 
of Wall Street, its men and its machinery. 
Harriman himself could never have done what 
he has done for the West had he not been 
in command of Wall Street forces. It is not 
the use of this machinery of commerce that 
is worthy of blame. It is the abuse of it. Mr. 
Harriman has undoubtedly abused it many 
times, in using it for his own personal ends by 
throwing the resources of his great corporations 
into the battle for personal wealth and power. 

In former articles, I have freely criticised 
these lapses into the discredited methods of 
what has come to be called “high finance.” 
I have also criticised the political activities 
of Mr. Harriman. Both these matters were 
discussed at some length and in detail with 
Harriman people, before I published them 
and since. Even the most faithful Harriman 
apologists admit that the Northern Pacific 
purchase was a_ colossal gamble, and justify 
it by pointing out that it has redounded to the 
credit of Harriman, and the aggrandizement 
of every stockholder of the Union Pacific. 
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They defend the large dividends declared last 
autumn in the same way, but fail entirely to 
account for or excuse the methods followed 
in the stock market at that time. Nor do 
they convincingly deny that almost every single 
thing of importance done under the Harriman 
régime has had a distinct Wall Street tinge, 
and has been made the basis for heavy private 
speculation in stocks. 

As to the political end of the Harriman 
machine, the defense is a time-worn one. Mr. 
Harriman did not put the Union Pacific into 
politics in Nebraska, nor the Southern Pacific 
into politics in California. Many years before 
Harriman ever thought of the Union Pacific, 
its lobbyists exercised their power in the 
politics of almost every state through which 
its lines operated. In the celebrated “ Hunt- 
ington Letters,” brought to light many years 
ago, the dominancy of the Southern Pacific 
over the political being of California was written 
clear enough for all men to see. Mr. Harri- 
man bought these heritages of corruption and 
dishonesty when he bought the roads. He 
has continued them because, he would prob- 
ably say, he had to. It remains for the state 
of Washington to discover whether or not he 
is creating new corruption, new lobbies, 
where his predecessors had none. Certainly, 
the passage of the bill whereby the Alton bonds 
that were bought by the Harriman syndicate 
at 65 were made available for New York 
savings banks marked a new era in political 
finance. 

Of late, it has been the habit to hurl diatribes 
at Mr. Harriman. During the next year, 
if all goes well, this will be changed. The 
general public is entitled to know that the 
Coal Roads, the Erie, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Pennsylvania, and many other 
corporations possess certain skilful gentlemen 
who are called “press agents,” whose duties 
consist in bombarding the daily press and the 
magazines with so-called “news” about these 
corporations, and so molding public opinion 
to their own ends. Mr. Harriman has always 
frowned down upon this thing. He has gone 
much further, refusing to be interviewed or in 
any way to assist the legitimate gatherers of 
news for the public. It is interesting, there- 
- fore, to note that not only have the bars been 
let down in the Harriman home and offices, 
but also that henceforth the public is to have 
the opportunity of getting its Harriman news 
in the same way that it gets the Pennsylvania 
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and the Erie news—namely, through a press 
agent. So much for public opinion. 

In these articles, I have tried to point out 
without fear and without bias the salient facts 
with regard to Mr. Harriman, personally, 
financially, and politically. On the one hand, 
he must be adjudged a clean man, with none 
of those detestable vices that so often go hand 
in hand with great wealth in this metropolis. 
He lives cleanly, temperately, moderately, 
as a man should. He is neither blatant nor 
extravagant, but rather simple and unaffected 
and extremely democratic in his tastes. To 
his parents, to his younger brother, while he 
lived, and to his children he has been true 
and properly affectionate. As a servant of 
the public, he has done his duty in the up- 
building of the West, working through the 
two great railroads that bear his name. To 
his stockholders, speaking largely, he has been 
lavish; and this is stated with the full belief 
that he himself profited in every instance 
largely in the very largess he created for his 
stockholders. I cannot see how that fact 
can detract from the measure of his service 
to his stockholders. As a financier, without 
defending in the least the methods that he 
used to bring the results about, the results 
of his administration have not been proven 
detrimental to the people of the United States. 
In addition, he has done some service to the 
scientific world, through the Harriman Alaska 
Expedition, and to philanthropy. 

Beyond that, in praise, it is not possible to go. 
Across the reverse of the picture lies the foul 
trail of Wall Street, at its worst—its tricks, its 
subterfuges, its unprincipled chicanery, its 
unholy lust for gain. Weighing pro and con 
the reorganization of the Alton, the reaching 
out for salaries, commissions, collateral profits 
of all sorts and sizes, the petty exercise of 
prerogatives in his dealings with men in his 
employ, the subtle scheming to hold the funds 
of the Equitable Life, the shifts to evade the 
law with respect to the holding of control over 
various roads, the cold-blooded assumption 
of his heritage of political corruption and 
dishonor, the abuse of trusteeship to help 
personal speculation in Wall Street markets, 
the tactless, mannerless attitude toward 
all and sundry who come in contact with 
him—weighing these things against the 
real executive greatness of the man, one can- 
not but wonder and be astounded that he has 
gone so far and fared so well. 








JOHN MUIR 


NATURALIST, GEOLOGIST, INTERPRETER OF NATURE 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


N a Sunday afternoon in 1900, the vessel 

() bearing the Harriman Alaska Ex- 

pedition steamed into sight of the 

Stikine Mountains, gloriously tinted with the 

alpenglow. Below decks, most of the party 

drowsed through chapel services. On the 

bridge, John Burroughs watched the beauties 

of the northern sunset flung from the sky to 

the rainbow peaks. Spying John Muir pacing 
the deck below, he called down to him: 

‘John Muir, you should have been up here 
twenty minutes ago, enjoying this, instead of 
sleeping down there in your bunk in the cabin!” 

“John Burroughs,” Mr. Muir called back, 
“you should have been up here twenty years 
ago, enjoying this, instead of sleeping down 
there in your cabin on the Hudson!” 

Mr. Muir’s retort contains a suggestion of an 
epitome of his own life. He has preceded 
most people by about twenty years in the knowl- 
edge and the enjoyment of the things in which 
he takes delight. Twenty years before the 
lure of gold made Alaska a familiar land, he had 
explored its glaciers and described its floral 
beauties. Before the world knew much about 
the Sierra Nevada, except that it was heavy 
with gold and that it was the scene of Bret 
Harte’s best tales, John Muir had lived amongst 
its peaks for ten years to study its plant life 
and forests, and to trace its history through 
geologic ages. 

To-day, yet young-hearted as a boy, he 
knows the Sierra Nevada better than any other 
man. As a scientist, he has contributed per- 
haps more than any other to the accurate 
knowledge of glaciers and of their action in 
hewing out mountains and filling in valleys. 
His work to preserve the trees that protect our 
streams and valleys is primarily responsible 
for the reservation by the Federal Government 
of our vast system of national parks and forest 
reserves. And now, after a long career of 
fruitful scientific research and practical, help- 
ful work for the country, he stands among the 


vines of his ranch in the foothills of Contra 
Costa County, in California, and wonders that 
men labor years to buy fine houses to shelter 
them, and fine raiment to cover their bodies. 
For he has lived a lifetime under the open sky 
and the stars, and has found Nature always 
kind in providing for his comfort, and has 
won from his study of the earth a richness of 
intellectual experience, and a serenity of mind 
that few men possess. ‘‘This is well enough 
as a place to earn a living for my family,” he 
says, indicating the fertile valley around him, 
“but yonder,” sweeping his arm toward the 
Sierra, “they are home.” 

In 1849, his father, Daniel Muir, brought 
him to Wisconsin from Dunbar, Scotland. 
Here, on a backwoods clearing, the boy worked 
for years at farm tasks. His father’s ideas of 
discipline denied him much recreation during 
the day. But he learned that his will was 
master of his mind, so nightly he set a mental 
alarm clock that waked him at one o’clock 
every morning. Then, for four hours, by 
candle light in the comparative warmth of the 
cellar, he read Shakespeare, ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” and Scott’s novels, studied botany and 
mathematics, and worked out some ingenious 
inventions. Though he had never seen the 
mechanism of a clock, he carved one of wood 
that kept time, struck the hours, and indicated 
the moon’s phases. 

The neighboring farmers admired the boy’s 
inventions so much that they persuaded him to 
take them to a state fair at Madison. There 
they attracted much attention, and the friendly 
interest of some people in Madison incited him 
to enter the University of Wisconsin. He 
worked his way, taking a special course in 
chemistry, botany, and mathematics, and left 
without his classical degree. 

He was very methodical in his habits at 
college, and devised a machine to facilitate his 
routine. This device, operated by clockwork, 
lit the fire in his stove in the morning, rang an 
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alarm bell to wake him up, and automatically 
brought up his text books, one at a time, on a 
study-shelf, in the order and at the hour that he 
preferred to study each. 

From college, Mr. Muir explored alone the 
region of the Great Lakes. His special inter- 
ests were botany and geology. After this trip 
he had trouble with his eyes and was threatened 
with total blindness. He determined to sce 
as much of the beauty of the world as he could 
before he should lose the power to see. He 
started tramping again, sleeping in the open 
wherever night overtook him, and gathering 
botanical specimens as he went. At Indian- 
apolis, he ran out of funds. For a year he 
managed a wood-working shop in the absence 
of the owner. When the owner returned, he 
found his shop producing as much as ever with 
about half the former force of men, because of 
several inventions that Muir had installed. 
He offered Muir a partnership, but the offer 
was refused. Mr. Muir continued his tramp 
through Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Florida. At Tampa he embarked for Cuba, 
intending to go on to South America to explore 
the Amazon. But after an attack of Cuban 
fever he sailed, by way of the Isthmus, to 
California. 

He landed in San Francisco in 1873. The 
city was gay and prosperous, and he was almost 
penniless. But one day of town was enough 
for him. The next morning he asked a man 
in the street, “‘ Where is the Sierra Nevada ?”’ 

“Over yonder,” replied the man, pointing east. 

And Mr. Muir started to walk to the Sierra, 
a hundred miles away. He was soon in the 
San Joaquin Valley, alone except for the occa- 
sional companionship of antelope. In_ his 
“Mountains of California,” he has described 
the scene through which he passed: 


“The Great Central Plain was one smooth, 
continuous bed of honey-bloom, so marvelously rich that, 
in walking from one end of it to the other, a distance of 
400 miles, your foot would press about a hundred flowers 
at every step. Mints, gilias, nemophilas, castilleias, and 
innumerable composite were so closely crowded together 
that, had ninety-nine per cent. of them been taken away, 
the plain would still have seemed to any but Californians 
extravagantly flowery. The radiant, honeyful corollas, 
touching and overlapping, and rising above one another, 
glowed in the living light like a sunset sky—one sheet of 
purple and gold, with the bright Sacramento pouring 
through the midst of it from the north, the San Joaquin 
from the south, and their many tributaries sweeping in at 
right angles from the mountains, dividing the plain into 
sections fringed with trees.” 
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Through this plain he walked to the Sierra, 
which he has ever since called home. For 
thirty years he has lived among these mountains, 
exploring one huge section of them so minutely 
that there is scarcely a single peculiar rock for- 
mation or tree of unusual size that is not 
recorded in his note-books. For one period 
of ten years he saw white men almost as rarely 
as a New Yorker sees a blanket Indian on 
Broadway. During these years he proved 
scientifically that the Yosemites were formed 
by glacial erosion, and not by a prehistoric 
cataclysm, as scientists before him had con- 
tended. He traced the course of nearly every 
glacier that, ages ago, carved out the mountains 
and canyons of the Sierra, and he discovered 
nearly every one of the remnant glaciers on 
the higher range. He gave to science its first 
accurate knowledge of the Big Trees. He 
discovered one of the greatest glaciers in the 
world, in Alaska—named the Muir Glacier 
by Commander G. C. Hanus, then of the 
United States Coast Survey. He has written 
books and articles for newspapers and maga- 
zines that are the highest authority on the 
greatest mountain range in North America and 
on the greatest forests in the world. He re- 
cently discovered two “petrified forests” in 
Arizona that had never been recorded before. 
And now, nearing seventy, he regrets that his 
years do not permit as active a life of investi- 
gation as he has lived. But the task now 
presses on him to sit down to collate, from the 
stacks of note-books he has filled, the mature 
knowledge of his long life of independent 
research in Nature’s own laboratory. 

The patience and hardihood required by his 
method of investigation are astonishing. Years 
ago he refused several offers of professorships 
of botany and geology in Eastern colleges. 
“No,” was his reply, “there are already too 
many men teaching things they have got out 
of books. What are needed are original in- 
vestigators to write new books.” Therefore 
he has devoted his life to research. He has 
gone alone into unexplored wildernesses, carry- 
ing practically no luggage and using no pack 
animal. For years his camp equipment in the 
mountains, summer and winter, consisted of 
a tin cup, a packet of tea, a sack of bread, and 
a hand-axe. He never carries arms, tent, or 
even blankets. He has therefore been able to 
go where only goats have been before him, and 
to live for weeks where only the birds have be- 
fore found sustenance. 
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He first earned the money to buy this simple 
equipment by coming out of the mountains 
in midwinter and doing a month or two’s 
manual labor on a farm—just enough to net 
him $50 for another year’s supplies. After he 
had settled in the Yosemite Valley, he managed 
a sawmill there during the summer months, 
so that he need never leave the mountains. 
All the lumber that the mill cut was from fallen 
trees, for Mr. Muir has never cut down a healthy 
tree, even for scientific purposes. He lived the 
year round, now, in a little suite of rooms over 
the mill. Here he kept his books and speci- 
mens, and added to his income by writing 
articles for the newspapers, especially several 
series for the San Francisco Bulletin. Here he 
entertained Asa Gray, the great botanist, 
and Emerson, and other distinguished visitors 
to the Yosemite. Every one went away 
astonished at his scientific knowledge, and 
they carried his fame to every part of the world. 

The fruit of a few years of this life was $500 
saved—so goes the story that he does not con- 
tradict. Now he would be free. That $500 
would pay his expenses for ten years of moun- 
taineering and study. 

He quit his job, and went to San Francisco to 
lay in supplies. There he met and married 
Miss Louise Strentzel, the daughter of Dr. 
John Strentzel, a famous Polish refugee and 
physician. The bridal journey was a trip to 
the Yosemite. At the end of the honeymoon 
the $500 was gone. ‘And the moral of that 
is,” says Mr. Muir, “never take your bride to 
the Yosemite.” 

That was in 1880. In 1881 the Corwin 
expedition was organized to search for the lost 
Jeannette, containing the De Long Arctic 
exploration party. Mr. Muir went with the ex- 
pedition, and later wrote ‘‘The Cruise of the 
Corwin,” a series of articles for the Bulletin 
describing their work. 

In 1889, he accompanied Mr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, the associate editor of the 
Century Magazine, to the Yosemite Valley. 
Mr. Johnson was much interested in Mr. 
Muir’s sorrow that the beauty of the valley and 
its surrounding country was being threatened 
by the inefficient state control of the valley. 

Mr. Muir’s suggestion for a remedy was that 
the National Government might set apart a 
forest reserve which should entirely encircle 
the state reserve of the Yosemite, with the hope 
that an efficient administration of the national 
reserve would either shame the state into an 


equally good administration of the valley, or 
result in the taking over of the national reserve. 
Mr. Johnson offered to cooperate in this scheme, 
and arranged for a series of articles by Mr. 
Muir, to appear in the Century, to start the 
movement. When these articles appeared, 
Mr. Johnson appeared before Congress. In 
October, 1890, a bill was passed to set apart 
the reserve. The effect of Mr. Muir’s 
original impulse and unceasing later work can 
hardly be overestimated in its productiveness 
of good in the preservation of the forests and 
the scenic parks of the country. 

In 1893, Mr. Muir traveled through Norway 
and Sweden to study their glaciers. In 1900 
he started around the world with Professor 
Sargent, the great authority on trees, stopping 
in Siberia, Palestine, Ceylon, India, the 
Philippines, and Australia, to study their 
forests. On this latter expedition Mr. Muir 
walked hundreds of miles alone to reach forests 
inaccessible by established modes of travel. 

Though he prefers to be alone in his re- 
searches, that he may go where he will, when 
he will, he is not a recluse. On the Harriman 
expedition he organized many parties for side 
excursions, of which he was the guide and 
most entertaining philosopher. In a company, 
he usually leads the conversation. As a teller 
of stories from his own experiences, he has a 
world-wide reputation amongst his acquaint- 
ances. His description of his dog ‘“‘Stickine,” 
whom he coaxed to cross a crevasse on a narrow 
bridge of ice, is a fit companion of ‘‘Rab and 
His Friends” and ‘‘ Bob, Son of Battle.” He 
has been president since its organization of 
the Sierra Club, the California mountaineering 
society which he leads every summer to some 
part of the range. 

Mr. Muir often complains that the writing 
of his books is a most difficult struggle to make 
the words express the beauties he wishes to 
describe. But few men have so suggestively 
expressed their own observation of Nature as 
he. In his “Mountains of California,” the 
clean odor of pines, the majesty of the moun- 
tains, the music of the streams are brought 
surely to the senses of the reader. He ad- 
dresses his writings to ‘“‘every lover of fine 
wildness,” and with him the reader may “wade 
out into the grassy sun-lake, feeling yourself 
contained in one of Nature’s most sacred 
chambers, withdrawn from the sterner in- 
fluences of the mountains, secure from all 
intrusion, secure from yourself, free in the 
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universal beauty.” Or he may see with him 
trees like the “grand old patriarch 

that has enjoyed five or six centuries of storms, 
and attained a thickness of ten or even twelve 
feet, living on undecayed, sweet and fresh in 
every fibre,” with wood that ‘‘is deliciously 
fragrant, and fine in grain and texture; 

of a rich cream-yellow, as if formed of con- 
densed sunbeams.” And, by the grace of God, 
he may even come to a faith in the serene 
philosophy of Mr. Muir, that “these mountain 
mansions are decent, delightful, even divine, 
places to die in, compared with the doleful 
chambers of civilization.” 

His native Scotch wit has matured into a 
fund of gentle, clean humor. Some one asked 
him last year what he thought of Walt Whit- 
man as a poet. 

“He had big ideas,” said Mr. Muir, ‘“un- 
usual ideas But his verse reminds me of 
an experience I once had with Tom Magee. 
Magee is a real estate dealer in San Francisco. 
For several years he had been after me to take 
him out and give him some practical lessons 
in mountaineering. So I telegraphed him 
one day to meet me at Truckee, near Lake 
Tahoe. He showed up promptly, and proudly 
displayed a pair of skees he had brought 
along. 

‘““‘T want to learn how to use these,’ he said. 

* ‘Alright,’ said I, ‘T’ll show you.’ 

“We started off over the snow, and I ex- 
plained to him how he must slide along, and 
how to steady himself with an alpenstock. 
Pretty soon we struck a beautiful hillside, with 
a clean slope about three-quarters of a mile 
long. About half a mile down, there was a 
level shelf to one side of the incline. I told 
Magee to go ahead and that I’d watch him and 
criticize his performance later. But he 
insisted on seeing how I did it first. After 
cautioning him particularly to keep his feet 
parallel when he followed, I started down. 

“When I got to that level shelf two-thirds 
of the way down, I turned over to it and 
stopped to watch Magee. Here he came, 
traveling like an express train, and going well, 
too. But just before he got to me his toes 
got crossed, and he turned a double somersault 
about fifteen feet in the air and went down 
head first into the snow, with just his legs 
showing. I shot on down to the bottom of 
the hill, and by the time I could look back he 
had righted himself and was zigzagging his 
way on down. 
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““ ‘Wel’, Magee,’ I called out, ‘how do you 
like skeeing ?’ 

“He thought I hadn’t seen his tumble, so- 
he called back: 

“ ‘Fine! Fine! 
motion.’ 

“ “Poetry of motion! Humph!’ said I. ‘If 
you could have seen yourself writing your 
name on the sky with your feet you’d have 
thought it looked like the poetry of motion. 
You must mean Walt Whitman’s kind of 
poetry.’ ” 

The spirit of eternal youth is in Mr. Muir’s 
unflagging zeal to learn, to find out from any, 
however humble, source new facts about the 
wonderful organization of Nature whose un- 
folding mysteries have been the delight of his 
life. By chance I rode with him last year 
through Arizona and California on an 
almost empty railroad train. In the smoking 
compartment of the sleeping car Mr. Muir 
spent hour after hour in recounting to two of 
us the adventurous incidents of his pursuit of 
knowledge. At length the news agent on the 
train, a dreamy eyed boy who had come West 
from Philadelphia for his health, after suc- 
cessive failures to sell us oranges, chocolate, 
and the latest magazines, laid ‘aside his tray 
and sat down to listen to Mr. Muir. The 
conversation was about the pleasures of the 
wilderness. ‘The news agent broke in. 

“O, I’ve tried that business of tramping 
through the mountains. Another fellow and 
T did it last year when I had to get out for my 
health. We took a couple of pack horses and 
started to walk a hundred miles between two 
towns, and it nearly killed us.” 

Mr. Muir’s gentle rebuke was this: 

“You made your mistake‘in the first place in 
taking the pack animals. They are enough 
bother to spoil any trip. And your other mis- 
take was in starting out to ‘get somewhere.’ 
That is the mistake of most people. ‘The true 
way to enjoy the mountains is to start out to 
walk, not to a particular destination in a cer- 
tain time, but as you happen to feel like walk- 
ing. When you get tired, stop and make camp. 
If you like the looks of a side trip, take it, and 
when you have exhausted the pleasure of it, 
go on again toward your destination. But 
forget time. Take it easy until you are used 
to longer distances, and in the delay you will 
enjoy enough beauties to pay up for the lost 
hours.” 

The conversation drifted on to the mountains 
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through which we were passing. The news 
agent, ignorant of Mr. Muir’s fame as a 
geologist, described at length the geologic 
formations about us. Mr. Muir was all at- 
tention, asked questions, and gave all deference 
to the answers, though I think with some sly 
humor at the moment thai ne was being told 
things he had discovered. But in two days’ 
journey no hint of this was thrown out to the 
boy, and he and Mi. Muir continued boon 
companions for the rest of the trip, exchanging 
ideas and facts about the rivers, mountains, 
desert and varying flora which the train passed. 
And it cannot be doubted that somewhere in 
those two days Mr. Muir caught some new 
glimpse of truth for which he was grateful. I 
know the newsboy did. 

Mr. Muir’s work has produced a rich addition 
to the scientific knowledge of botany and 
geology. He has also produced a real litera- 
ture of nature that is sound scientific knowl- 
edge, besides being most delightful reading. 
His example in research has given a great 
impetus to the method of scientific study 
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by independent investigation of natural phenom- 
ena. In its practical aspect—practical in 
the workaday sense of the word—his work 
for the preservation of the forests is an in- 
calculably great service to the United States. 

He has lived a clean life of hard work for 
worthy ends, indifferent to material reward. 
He has influenced many thousands of men to 
appreciate the livable beauties of Nature 
without descending to an ignorant or meaning- 
less sentimentality over them. Nature has 
also been to him a means of approach to a 
solution of the spiritual problems of men. 
He has brought back from the majestic solitudes 
of the mountains only peace and gentleness 
and kindly wisdom and a stronger sense of 
fellowship with humanity. 

In each of five homes in the United States 
there is a “John Muir room.” They are 
never used except when he knocks at the door 
and is welcomed as if he were a member of the 
family just returned from a journey. That 
is one measure of John Muir’s quality as a 
man. 


SOME BOOKS ON GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL 


A READING JOURNEY FROM AFRICA TO THE ARCTIC 


BY 


CYRUS C. ADAMS 


\ N ) E MAY besure that many a European 
geographer is already looking beyond 

the iibrary and the classroom to plan 

a little for his summer play spell. He will take a 
change of air, in the physical sense, but he 
has no mind to get out of the atmosphere 
geographical that always envelops him. Where 
is the little island whose study may yield a 
plum or two; the lake not yet sounded, meas- 
ured, or tested for transparency and chemical 
constitutents; the valley, plain, or mountain 
that may newly illustrate the relations between 
forms of life and their geographical environ- 
ment? Scores of savants, next summer, will 
be enjoying such a play spell. If we had been 
with Dr. Sapper, a while ago, when he gave 
twenty-five days to mapping one of the Canary 
Islands and part of another, and to studying 
their geology, land forms, and streams, we 


should have thought his absorbing amusement 
unpleasantly resembled hard work. But it 
was the breath of life to him, and his few weeks 
of clambering bore results that contribute to 
the geographical knowledge of those islands. 
Though geography and travel description 


‘are the inspiration of many books, much of 


the best geography, the very essence of it, often 
appears first in modest papers or monographs 
buried in scientific periodicals or government 
reports. It comes into book form only when 
it filters in, at second hand, because it is ap- 
proximation of the truth that cannot be ignored. 
Many an explorer never wrote a book. Among 
recent examples are de Brazza, the founder of 
the French Congo, and Delcommune and 
Grenfell, the most extensive travelers in the 
Congo basin; these men have never appeared in 
publishers’ lists, though their work has largely 

















































shaped our conceptions of great expanses in 
Africa. 

We may hope for much from a literary 
movement now being organized among leading 
geographers of our country. It is planned 
to devote to each of the states and territories 
a small book written by competent men, who 
will deal with the geography of each of these 
units in a manner that will be soundly scientific, 
though every page is intended for boys and girls 
and the general reader. Dr. Condra, of Ne- 
braska, and Dr. Hall, of Minnesota, have 
recently written little books on the geography 
of their respective states which may well serve 
as models for the coming series. 

Each volume should describe in simple 
phrases the rock formations that helped to 
model the surface features; the forms of the 
land; the distribution of climate, water, drain- 
age basins, and resources; the ways in which 
all these factors have aided or hindered develop- 
ment and influenced the distribution of towns, 
industries, and railroads. This will be sound 
geography and not difficult to assimilate if 
presented in the clear and simple style which 
many geographers now happily illustrate in 
their writings. 


It is more difficult, every year, to write books: 


of novel interest on travel and adventure in 
Europe. Writers on that continent, to hold 
and stimulate attention, are making lavish 
drafts upon the photograph that so superbly 
supplements geographical description. But in 
North America, the field for this kind of writing 
still spreads wide before us. We shall have 
books revealing the still unknown in Alaska 
and Canada; descriptions, vivid and true, 
of grand and picturesque aspects of nature— 
not half of which, in America, have received 
much attention, though we are learning every 
year that magnificent scenery, if accessible, is 
a financial asset, a substantial source of gain. 
We shall have books on new regions over which 
the waves of immigration are spreading; on 
the haunts of big game among their mountain 
fastnesses; on new treasure houses of mineral 
wealth, whose walls the miner is assaulting; 
and on the quiet nooks and corners of the wilds 
where the crowd may be escaped and Nature’s 
balm is soothing to tired nerves. 

Mr. W. T. Hornaday’s new book, “Camp 
Fires in the Canadian Rockies” (Scribner’s), 
illustrates some of the best phases of descriptive 
writing applied to the wild life of the moun- 
tains. The author has lived in the closest 
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sympathy with the animal life of the wilds. 
He is in love with his subject. He was in- 
spired by the magnificent setting of his story, 
a virgin field for his pen among the splendid 
mountains of southeastern British Columbia. 
He places us on terms of friendly acquaintance 
with mountain goats and sheep, with grizzlies 
and other large creatures; and there is no 
callous inhumanity in his pages to mar the 
pleasure of the humane, for the man who 
studied these lords of the brute creation 
abhors the ruthless destruction of animal life. 

We may take off our hats to the mountain 
goat, the most agile of Alpinists, steady- 
nerved on foot-wide ledges with a sheer drop 
of a thousand feet beneath him; and we admire, 
even if we hardly approve, the athletic feats of 
Mr. Phillips, the photographer, who was utterly 
indifferent to danger if only he might take his 
camera to some vantage point on these paths 
meant only for goats. No wonder that the 
greatest of nature’s mountaineers, dumb- 
founded at the man’s presumption, now and 
again stood quietly while the camera did its 
duty! 

The photograph is the worthy ally of the 
map. Map-making has become a perfected 
art that may be used to express every variety 
of geographical fact. The first-rate map is 
a short cut to accurate information relating 
to the earth studies. We may say, also, that 
the modern photograph is a short-hand method 
of clarifying and deepening the impression of 
written description; and the geographical book 
can scarcely have too many photographs if 
they are selected for their educational value. 
The explorer, pushing his pioneer route through 
the unknown, has only recently added the 
camera to his outfit, and its employment to-day 
is his most conspicuous advantage over his 
predecessors. 

The Congo State has published a volume 
of photographs showing how admirably a 
story may be told in pictures. We see in 
“L’Etat Indépendant du Congo—Documents 
sur le Pays et ses Habitants’’ many hundreds 
of photographs illustrating the life of white 
men and black in that vast _ region. 
It is a picture history of evolution. The nar- 
row, tortuous caravan path, the cart road, 
the automobile freight route, the railroad, the 
native canoe, and the steamer are seen in 
chronological succession. The beehive huts 
of two decades ago contrast with neat rows of 
rectangular cabins now occupying the same 
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site. We see the- mothers of Stanley’s time 
tilling the fields, and their daughters to-day at 
sewing machines. And those Bangala men 
who are molding brick or making door-frames 
are the sons of cannibals who chased Stanley 
down the Congo. The testimony of a photo- 
graph may be as reliable as the attest of a notary 
public. 

No description could bring so vividly be- 
fore us the jumble and chaos of the Arctic 
ice as the ten photographs by Anthony Fiala 
when he launched his sledges on this worst of 
thoroughfares. Dogs and ponies squeezing 
their way among ice boulders big as houses; 
abysses and precipices, ice blocks strewn like 
wheat at the sowing; ridges thirty to forty 
feet high across the route, and pinnacles lifted 
to twice that height by the tremendous pressure. 
We have never seen before such a revelation 
of the royal road to the pole. Fiala’s book, 
“Fighting the Polar Ice” (Doubleday, Page 
& Company), is worth reading and keeping 
—not because it is a record of great achieve- 
ment, for human effort is puny when the Arctic 
is in a mood so stern, and there were weak 
joints, too, in the armor of this party; but 
because it is an admirably told story of polar 
life and conditions with adventures as re- 
markable as those in any chapter of Arctic 
history. Fiala was defeated in his purpose, 
but the heroic endeavors of the leader and of 
those who could help instead of hinder, stamped 
them as men of the stoutest fibre and brought 
them home with laurels. 

But most of us would prefer to join the 
young man, who, after a round of fashionable 
summer resorts, decided that never again would 
he dress for dinner while on his vacation. To 
this far-reaching resolve we are indebted for 
Mr. H. A. Auer’s charming book, ‘‘The North 
Country’? (The Robert Clarke Company), 
which takes us into the land of silence and 
lakes and woodland beauty among the Cana- 
dian wilds to the north of Lake Superior. The 
only metropolis is the Hudson Bay Company 
post; the air is heavy with repose; the canoe 
skims lightly along the countless waterways; 
and the long northern days are filled with the 
peace and restfulness of the great out-of-doors. 
Mr. Auer has written large a prescription for 
taking the cobwebs out of the brain. 

Meanwhile, Mr. A. C. Hollis has been busy 
in the depths of Africa getting at the heart of 
the mental and physical life of the once feared 
Masai, who for many years kept all explorers 
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out of their domain; taking from their lips 
the story of the people, as far as they recall it, 
their customs and beliefs, their songs, proverbs, 
and folklore. He has put these collections 
into a book—‘The Masai, their Language 
and Folklore” (Clarendon Press, Oxford)— 
the peculiarity of which is that the author gives 
the whole in the words of the Masai themselves, 
with the English translation under the Masai 
words or the two printed in parallel columns. 
The Masai narratives and their translation 
fill two-thirds of the book and the remainder 
is given to the little-known language, which 
is of much practical importance now that the 


‘whites are in close contact with the natives. 


Our city in the far North is, at this writing, 
taking its winter sleep. No ship is sailing 
for Nome; night claims most of the hours; 
mining has stopped; and the people eat and 
rest and wait for summer. We shall find 
novel interest in many an aspect of Alaska 
yet to be revealed. Half of it is little known 
to us and these are still the early days of litera- 
ture relating to the territory. Mr. J. S. 
McLean has written one of the most informing 
of books—‘‘Alaska and the Klondike” 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.)—a work filled with , 


reliable information and sufficient narrative 
and anecdote to liven the pages. 

In German bookstalls and railroad trains 
are many little booklets—only railroad folders, 
but why should not these humble documents, 
if very superior products, be included in lists 
of geographical literature? Most of the authors 
are university professors. They are scientific 
and popular, and originated in this way: 

The cartographer Vogel made his master- 
piece—a map of Germany so admirable that 


it is regarded as the best map of the country. 


for educated persons. Baron von Richthofen 
said he never traveled at home without Vogel’s 
map by his side, and many other geographers 
followed his example. 

The publisher decided to put parts of the 
map within the reach of the traveling public; 
so he cut it into strips to show the country 
about ten miles on either side along fifty of 
the leading railroad routes; and well-known 
geographers wrote the descriptive text. The 
traveler, with his ‘‘ Rechts und Links der Eisen- 
bahn” (Justus Perthes, Gotha) in hand, may 
scan the landscape, glance at the map to iden- 
tify the hamlets, castles, mountains, or other 
geographical features, and read in the text very 
interesting facts about the passing panorama. 
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; After SHAVING use 
i 
, Nothing else is so soothing and 






so beneficial to the skin. 
Nothing else is so 


REFRESHING and HEALING 


Refuse substitutes. Many are 
adulterated with active poisons. 











Insist on having 
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EXTRACT 


THE STANDARD 
For 60 YEARS 
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Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York 




















Sosa 


HEN you buy a business—you want to know 
what it’s worth. That depends much upon 
what it can earn. 

Not merely book records or the other 
mv ww tht : : : : fellow’s say-so—but an accurate, conserv- 
aie La ative statement of its reasonable earning 
nee capacity, under right management and 

normal conditions. 


Certificates of Earning 
Capacity 


issued by us are unhesitatingly accepted as authoritative—the correct basis 
for the financial negotiations. 

A business which never earned a dividend may yet be very lucrative 
when you eliminate the “‘deadwood’’ and the princely salaries. 

A business may show handsome profits and yet in reality be ‘“‘going to 
the bad’’. 

Depreciation—and other legitimate expenses, may be inadequately 
figured, or not charged at all. 

The Factory Cost System may be unreliable, giving a false idea of profit. 
The Selling Prices may be too low—or the business unfairly handicapped by 
high prices. 

You want the facts—viewed from an entirely disinterested, impartial 
standpoint. 

It is our business to ferret out all of these things, with trained, unerring 
instinct. If you contemplate the purchase, sale or bonding of any plant or 
business, get A Certificate of Earning Capacity—it facilitates. 

We ask no fee for consultation. Write us, in confidence, and without 
reserve. 








Indiana Audit Company 


Suite 202 Castle Hall Building 
Indianapolis 
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